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ST. IVES. 

The Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. 

By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, $1.50. 

St. Ives is a story of action and adventure in the author’s most 
buoyant and stirring manner. One does not expect to find common- 
places in Stevenson, but even his most ardent admirers may well be 
surprised at the grim tragedy in the opening c' rs of St. Ives. 
The delicate task of completing the few unfinished chapters from Mr. 
Stevenson's notes has been entrusted to Mr. Quiller-Couch, whose 
work begins with Chapter XX XI. 


SELECTED POEMS, 
By Greorcs Merepirs. Arranged by the author and 
including all his most popular works. With portrait. 
12mo, $1.75. 
“Not since Shakespeare, has land produced with 
opuuiime gift of poetic tb an L Sancwns, in Pall 
Mall Magazine. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

And their Influence on English Education. (The 

Great Educators.) By Sir Josuva G. Fires, LL.D. 

late Inspector of Training Colleges in England, and 

Lecturer on Education at the University of Cambridge. 

12mo, $1.00 net. 

The great service rendered by the Master of Rugby to the youth 
of several generations in toapiring a love of study, and the faithful 
ppwht fa a. =e yk - the character 
of cae and secondary are here out with pre- 

while the discussion of Matthew Arnold’s less special literary 
work appeals to a wider than the educationa: public. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LADY BETTY 
STAIR. 

By Monty Ex.ior Szawet. Illustrated by Thule de 

ulstrup. In an — binding similar to ‘“* The 

Sprightly Romance of Marsac.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Seawell’s “ Sprightly Romance of Marsac”’ will be remem- 
bered by all as one of and most entertaining stories of the 
past year. The author’s lightness of touch is just as apparent in the 

ane Y bit of pure romance whose scene shifts from Versailles 
Edinburgh and Algiers. 


Already Published. 
The Sprightly Romance of Marsac. By Motry Ex.ior Szawe. 
by Gustav Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. 


AMERICAN NOBILITY. 
A Novel. By Prerre ps CoutEvain. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BIBLE AND ISLAM; 
Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments 
on the Religion of Mohammed. (Being the Ely lect- 
ures for 1897.) By Henny Preservep Smits, D.D. 
see ote Se ee cererra a 





THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By Bensamin Harrison, Ex-President of the United 
States. 12mo, $1.50. 


cannot fail of tenment, the way in which this vast country of 
ours is governed. various nts of our National — 
are 


to every 
CATHERINE SCHUYLER. 
By Mary Gay Humpureys. (Women of Colonial and 
fae Fg Times.) With photogravure portrait, 
‘0, v0. 
eSaccat t 
liver aaieat baacenenh tn Hew Verz Gira banibes pease oreatacege 
THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 
By Hon. Jacos D. Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio. With 
maps, Svo, $2.00. 


the much discussed and crucial ver at Franklin on 
the March to the Gen depended, and which was the beginning of 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 
By Arraor C. MoGurrert, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of 


car an ee ae le uae at aoe 
view is compre! and and he throws many 
ne a early history of Chriutianity’ yee 

For previous and forthcoming volumes, see complete 
THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 


And Other Tales of the Rail. By Cy Warman. 
12mo, $1.25. 
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The following are specially adapted for the use of 
educators as books for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
and among them will be found some particularly avail- 
able for the youngest scholars, as well as for those in 
more advanced grades. 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD; 
Or, Stories about Tea, Coffee. Sugar, Rice, etc. By 
Mary and Exizasets Kirsy. With 36 Engravings. 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cts. 
Within the framework of a simple domestic story is com- 
pressed an entertaining and instructive account of the produc- 
tion of tea, coffee, etc. 


THE SEA AND ITS WONDERS. 
By Mary and Exizasers Kirsy. Beautifully illustrated. 

Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.75. 

A book for the young, not strictly scientific, but giving in 
aconversational style much varied information regarding the 
sea, its plants and living inhabitants, with all sorts of illus- 
trative engravings. 


THINGS IN THE FOREST. 


By Mary and Exizasers Kirsy. With frontispiece and | 


50 Illustrations. 18mo, cloth extra, 60 cts. 
A book about birds; well calculated to en 


a taste 
for the study of the natural history of the akeoel tribes. 


THE WORLD BY THE FIRESIDE; 

Or, Pictures and Scenes from Far-off Lands. By Mary 
and Exvizasets Kissy. Small 4to, cloth extra, profusely 
illustrated, $1.75. 

A book for the young, containing in a number of short con- 
versational sections a great variety of phical informa- 
tion, facts of natural history, and personal adventure ; intended 
to bring the world, so full of wonders, to our own firesides. 
The whole is profusely illustrated. 


WONDERLAND ; 
Or, Curiosities of Nature and Art. By Woop Smits. 
Finely illustrated. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.75. 


COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. 
With an Introductory Life by M. B. Synaz. New edition, 
beautifully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, $2.00. 


EGYPT PAST AND PRESENT. 

Described and Illustrated. With a narrative of its occupation 
by the British, and of recent events in the Soudan. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams. With 100 Illustrations and 
Portrait of General Gordon. New and enlarged edition. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

** We know of no book on t so well adapted for young 
students as this.’’—Journal of Education. 


THE STORIES OF THE TREES. 

‘Talks with the Children. By Mrs. W. H. Dyson, author of 
** Children’s Flowers,”’ ‘* Applesand Oranges.”” With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

“Thanks to Arbor-day interest, every school is _concen- 
enamine Se Venees So astke otters upen trees. ... vel 
ume presen en’ ve varieties in an entertaining in- 
structive ate wt ob of Education. 








FAIRY FRISKET; 
Or, Peeps at Insect Life. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth extra, 80 cts. 


FAIRY KNOW-A-BIT. 
A Nutshell of Knowledge. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, 
ba extra, 80 cts. 

“Fairy Know-a-Bit,”’ and the sequel, “ Fairy Frisket,’’ 
two of A. L. O. fh whet geodastionn. of i agientverlsty of 
information on all manner of things soeand cated 
paper, insect life, natural history. 


ACROSS GREENLAND’S ICE-FIELDS. 

The adventures of Nansen and Peary on the great Ice-Cap. 
By M. Dovetas. With numerous illustrations and por- 
traits of Fridtjof Nansen, Professor Nordenskiold, and 
Verhoeff. Cloth extra, 80 cts. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Six volumes. 12mo,cloth. Beautifully illustrated by How- 
ARD, SCAMMELL, Doré, FLAxmAN, and others. Per vol., 
$1.25. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Stories Simpty Toup — Tragedies. 
SHAKESPEARE’s Stories Simpty ToLtp — Comedies. 
Srorigs oF THE Days or Kino ARTHUR. 

Tue Stece or Troy AND THE WANDERINGS OF ULyssEs. 
CHavucer’s Stories Simpty Top. 

Srortes or OLp Rome. 


STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
With 17 Illustrations. 18mo, cloth extra, 60 cts. 
“There is no more glorious epoch in history than the one 
narrated in this book, and the story is well told. The engrav- 
ings are mostly from old and rare prints, and add to the value 
as well as the interest of the record.””—Sunday School Times. 


STORIES OF THE SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 


| Tae Horsg, anp Orner Anmats. By W.H.G. Kixesron. 


With 27 Illustrations by Harrison WeErr. 12mo, cloth 


extra, 80 cts. 

Cats AnD Docs. By W. H.G. Kinesron. With 27 Illus- 
trations by Harrison WEIR. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cts. 
Stories about animals, told in an easy and graphic style, 

with a moral to each anecdote. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
With explanatory notes, historical and critical illustrations, 
contemporary allusions, a copious glossary, biographical 
sketch, and indexes by Frank Howarp. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 2 vols., 12mo, Roxburgh, $4.00. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 
By Caartes Waterton. With 16 illustrations. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $2.00. 
** It possesses decided interest.’’—The Congregationalist. 


MEN WHO WIN; 
Or, Making Things Happen. Uniform with ‘‘ Women Who 
Win.” 8vo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
**Men Who Win,” and its companion volume, ‘‘ Women 
Who Win,” are written in Mr. Thayer’s most graphic style, 
and form a series of very delightful biographies. 


WOMEN WHO WIN; 
Or, Making Things Happen. Uniform with ‘‘Men Who 
Win.” 8vo, extra cloth, $1.25. 





A complete list of Educational Books, just issued, sent on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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LITERATURE. HISTORY. 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN | HIST — OF ANCIENT geen 
REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. ae 1141s Bovcuron, A.M., Professor of English 
By Mocgp Gaep Tesmn, Destoeee of. era 3 Literature, Obie University. With 110 illustrations and 
ture Corne . $ ** Americal q maps. 
pone in the ~’ I Time.” Two vols., 4 “The book is an an admirable summary of a considerable body of 
gilt tops, sold se: ly, each $3.00, Sed '— New ee - 
Vol. 1.— 1768-1776. Vol. IL.— 1776-1788. PIN mag a an on Serge 
“ Professor newest work is rich, stimulating, “ 

we mktanae iecraymemay artes | mexrubeenis Rew patna bet 
ing field of our literature : poetry, “‘ The evidi of crnccnd of guaceat tntnantin: of Sue 
biography, history, travel, and crackling controversy.’’— Gzorex Dalvenite —Jauns H. © President of the Ohio 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 
By Prof, Caarues F. Ricnarpson, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. ,) vols., 8vo, $6.00. Part I.— The ake 
ment of American t. Part II.—American P: 


and Fiction. P ition, two volumes in one, 
, 8vo, 
“It is the most thoughtful and C4 
Literature that has been published.’”’— Boston Globe. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Grorces Pe.uissrer. Translated, with a critical 
Introduction, by ANNE GARRISON BRINTON. 8vo, $3.50. 
** The author traces from their me = the causes of the triumph 
and decline of conflicting theories, and outlines with admirable 
artistic skill the course of French Literature in the nineteenth 
century. - The publication of the book at this time may be 
comtiieeed as ex ly timely.”— New York Sun. 


ORATORY. 


THE OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. 

Its Literature and Composition ; A Study in Demonstra- 

tive Orato’ By LoRENzO SEARS, L.H.D., Professor 

in Brown niversity, author of ** A History of Oratory,” 
ete. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ This book is full of very valuable ions and in’ 

facts, ee eee it by lawyers, teachers, 
clergymen and others who ——. to be able to acquit themselves 
with credit in the ‘ occasi: dress,’ but who rarely do.” — 
Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


A HISTORY OF ORATORY AND ORATORS. 
A Study of the Infinence of Oratory on Politics and 


Literature. With examples from the lives of the famous 
orators of the world’s pistory. | By mq nn, 
member of the New York 8vo, $3.00. 
It is both an instructive and an entertaining book.””— Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 
ECONOMICS. 


An Account of the — “yr between Private Property 


and Public Welfare. ArtTHur Twininc Hapiey, 
Hog 1A of Political p bee in Yale University. 
vo, $2.50. 


The work is now used in classes in Yale, Princeton, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Vanderbilt, University 
of Oregon, ete. 

“ The author has done his work splendidly. He is clear, pre- 
cemigect end tasalttgtiie | oo ee ee 2 oe 
compact and in interpretation.”"— American Journal of 
Soetology. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of Famous Women. Bei 
1897. Printed on deckel-edged 
volume, with portraits. 16mo, vilt t top, $1.75. 
Uniform with the above: 
aie Speangs Sp Se Homes of Good Men and 


Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Authors. 
The 3 vols., as a set, in a box, $5.25. 





THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MOD- 
ERN EUROPE, 1815-1880. 

From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By 
Cares M. AnpREws, Associate Professor of History 
in Bryn Mawr Coll 'o be completed in two volumes. 
Sold separately. With maps. 8vo, gilt tops, each $2.50. 
Part I.— From 1815 to 1850, 
Part — 1850 to the Present Time. (Nearly 


than 
Cooma Seseesany, Sie al ee en 
historical of century.” — New York Evangelist. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 

New Issues. Fully illustrated, large 12mo ; each, cloth, 

$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

No. 20. Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, 
and the Crisis of the Struggle between 
Carthage and Rome. By W. O’Connor 
Morais, author of ** Napoleon,’’ ete 

Ulysses S. Grant, and the Period of Na- 
tional Preservation and Reconstruction, 
1822-1885. By Col. Wiu11am Conant 
Cuvron, author of ** Life of Ericsson.”’ 

Robert E. Lee, and the Southern Confed- 
eracy, 1807-1870. By Professor Henry 
ALEXANDER WairE of the Washington and 
Lee University. 

No. 23. The Cid Campeador; or, The Waning of 

the Crescent in the West. By H. Butter 
CuarKeE, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Recent Issues. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, each 
$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


No. 47. The Story of Canada. By J. G. Bourmor. 
No. 48. a Story of British Rule in India. By 
R. W. Frazer. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
A History of Social Life in 
Progress of the People in i 
Arts, Science, Literature, 


No. 21. 


No. 22. 


“The of social is a stupendous undertaking, 
and Mr. Traill realized his heavy responsibilities.’ "London 
mes. 








*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly Bulletin; list of Autumn Announcements; circulars of the “ Story” and 
«« Heroes of the Nations”; list of Successful Fiction, etc., will be sent on application. 
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New Clarendon Press 
Publications. 


Chaucerian and Other Pieces. 

Edited from numerous manuscripts by the Rev. WALTER W. 
Sxear, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., Erlington and Bos- 
worth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Being a Supplement to The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, (Oxford, six volumes, 1894.) 
8vo, buckram, $4.50. 


A New English Dictionary on 


Historical Principles. 

Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the 
assistance of many scholars and men of science. 

DOOM-DZIGGETAI (Double Section), $1.25. 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by Jonn 
Henry Brinaszs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 
beveled boards, $8.00. 


Sources for Greek History 
Between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. 
Collected and Arranged by G. F. Hixx, M.A., of the British 
Museum. §8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


The Blazon of Episcopacy. 

Being the Arms borne by or attributed to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of England and Wales. With an Ordinary of 
the Coats described and of other Episcopal Arms, by the 
Rev. W. K. Rizanp Beprorp, M.A., Brasenose College. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With one thou- 
sand Illustrations. Small 4to, buckram, $10.00. 


Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. 

An Attempt to Exhibit the Course of Episcopal Succession in 
England from the Records and Chronicles of the Church. 
By Wixi Strvusss, Bishop of Oxford. Second Edition, 
with an Appendix of Indian, Colonial, and Missionary Con- 
secrations, collected and arranged by E. E. Hotmes, Hon- 
orary Canon of Christ Church. Small 4to, buckram, $2.60. 


Chapters of Early English Church History. 

yf eee Brieut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third Edi- 

roy Revised and Enlarged. With a Map. 8vo, cloth, 
00. 


An Introduction to the History of the 


Law of Real Property, 

With Original Authorities. By Kenztm Epwarp Diacsy, 
M.A., Permanent U: Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, assisted by Wirt1am Montacu Harrison, 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Newly Discovered Logia, or 
Sayings of Our Lord. 


Plates. Stiff covers, 50 cts. With two Process Reproduc- 
tions, paper covers, 15 cts. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


AMERICAN BRANCH: 
91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx Crry. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., * NevYone 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
4 POSTHUMOUS BOOK BY H. A. TAINE. 
JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. Being Impressions 
of the Provinces. JIll’d Library Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 


ane tales Me seniors eee Tees ben B , with its 
, to the North with its calm Flemish 

the impressions of the great of the people which he knew 
better than any of his countrymen.”’— London A 


{GP List of Library Edition of Taine on 
BAZIN’S Italians of To-day. 12mo, $1.25. 


An eminently “readable” book. A’ the Politics, 
Industries, Taxation, Currency Poverty, Italian U; on, Universi. 
te trepeien A heoal Renegtte Milan on All Souls Day, Etna 
in A Reception, etc. 


GUYAU’S Non-Religion at eee | Future. S..,: $3.00. 
this bool is “easy reading.” It maintains that meee yy tye tis 
not an emotion, and so far as it is a mass of truth, is a symbolic account- 


ait yt mee eh - ups Of cochity whan estumee chal entively 
occupy that portion of the field hitherto occupied by religion. 


IHERING’S Evolution of the Aryan. 8vo, $3.00 net. 
This volume contains the following seven books : The Aryan Par- 
ent Nation, Aryans + A Suites, Bog oy of the _arvans, 
The Wandering, The Second n of the European 
Nations, Difference of the mine Nations. 
*RAMBEAU and PASSY’S Chrestomathie Fran- 
se. A reader with phonetic transcriptions, and an 
meena the phonetic method. 8vo, xxv.+ 250 pp., 
net 
* KINGSLEY’S Comparative Zoélogy. 12mo, 357 pp., 
$1.20 net. 
*RANDOLPH’S Laboratory Biology. 16mo, 163 pp., 
80 cts. net. 
* KEIGWIN’S Elements of Geometry. 12mo, 227 pp., 
$1.00 net. 
*WENLEY’S Outline of Kant’s Critique. 16mo, 
95 pp., 75 ets. net. 
*HALL and BERGEN’S Physics. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 596 ews > $1.25 net. 


a ( Educational or Miscellaneous Catalogues) 
can had at Honey 2 Hol & Co.’s Chicago Branch, 378 Wabash Ave. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 


Harvard Edition. 

By Henry N. Hopson, LL.D. In Twenty Volumes, 12mo, 

two plays in each volume. Retail price: Cloth, $25.00; 

half calf, $55.00. Also in Ten Volumes, of four plays each. 

Retail price: Cloth, $20.00; half calf, $40.00. 

This is preéminently the edition for libraries, students, and general 
readers. The type, paper, and binding are attractive and superior, and 
the introduction and notes represent the editor’s ripest thought. 


Hudson’s Expurgated Shakespeare. 


For Schools, Clubs, and Families. Revised and enlarged 
Editions of twenty-three Plays. Carefully expurgated, 
with explanatory Notes at the bottom of the page, and 
Critical Notes at end of each volume. By H. N. Hupson, 
LL.D., Editor of The Harvard Shakespeare. One play in 
each volume. Square 16mo. Varying in size from 128-253 
pages. Mailing price of each : Cloth, 50 cts.; Paper, 35 cts. 
Introduction Price: Cloth, 45 cts.; Paper, 30 cts. Per set 

(in Box), $12.00. (To Teachers, $10.00.) 
Some of the special features of this edition are the convenient size 
and shape of the volumes; the clear type, superior presswork, and 
notes, 











Dr. Hudson's name ; and, finally, the reasonableness of the price. 


sew rors. GINN & COMPANY sis weve ave. 
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“STUDENTS’ EDITIONS” 
OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Translated into English Blank Verse by WiLL1AM 
CuLLEN Bryant. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Translated into English Prose by Gzorcz HERBERT 
Pa.tMER, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Blank Verse by Curis- 
TOPHER Pearse CraNCH. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


WALDEN. 
By Henry Davip Tooreav. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR CIVIL WAR. 
By Tureopore Ayrravutt Dopez, U.S.A. With 
maps and illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above, and 
of many others suitable for use in all grades of schools 
and colleges, and for school libraries, will be sent on 
application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Srreet, Boston ; 
11 East 177u Street, New Yorx; 
378-388 WasasHo AvenvE, CHICAGO. 


Monthly Cumulative Index to Periodicals. 


Ind b authors, titles, book reviews, and ts. 
exes sul , ors, b e = portrai 


copy 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Cuievetanp, On10. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








Contemporary American Opinion of 


The French Revolution. 
By Cuares D. Hazen. 
325 pages. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Street Railway System of Philadelphia 
By Freperic W. Speirs. 
123 pages. Octavo, cloth, $1.00. 
This study of the most extensive street railway system of 


America is of interest to every student of the general problem 
of street railways. 


*,* A complete list of the scientific journals and other 
publications of the Johns Hopkins Press will be sent on 
application. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 


Battmore, Mp. 











FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


KARMA: 
A Story of Early Buddhism. 
By Pavut Carus. 

Third Oriental Art-Edition. Crépe paper. Tied in silk. 
Delicate Colored Illustrations by famous Japanese Artists. 
Price, 75 cts. 

fe ores 2 phy eyred- vd whe translated the story into Russian, 


unchallenged, Wecs aloo the tact that was a 

pogel eh. A. bE FO tale. . it sone of 

the best 4 national wisdom and ought to be bequeathed to 
NIRVANA. 


A Companion Story to “Karma.” By Dr. Paul Carus. Also illus- 

trated by Japanese artists in Japanese style, on crépe paper, $1.00. 
DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE DARWINIAN THEORY, AND A DISCUSB- 
SION OF POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS. By the late GEORGE 
JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8., Honorary Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. PART IIL POST-DARWIN- 
IAN QUESTIONS. ISOLATION AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SELEO- 
TION. Pages 181. 8vo. Price $1.00. With Portrait of Mr.G.T.Gulick. 


“The pe ay ay = om ao geen et subject that has 
BUDDHISM AND ITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 
By DR. PAUL CARUS. 8vo. Pages, about 300. Price, $1.25. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


By ERNST MACH, Professor in the University of Vienna. Second 
ie, preeen aa getty entanged. 8vo. Pages 380. 48 cuts. 


** Has scarcel REE ie chee as Eee 


ing. »— Boston 
MARTIN LUTHER. 
ho tering Ps pr 8vo. Pp. mene covers ; * Religion of 
Illustrated Cloth —- large a $1.00. 

“Gustav Freytag made the history of the reformer 
thaaeiny hw eomk te New Picayune. = - 
THE MONIST (A Quarterly [na 

Devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
THE REALITIES OF EXPERIENCE. By Prof. C. Lioyd Morgan, 
ON ISOLATION IN ongaso EVOLUTION. A Posthumous Besay. 
By the late ohn Romanes. 
ON THE ORIGIN oF SPECIES. By Prof. Th. Eimer, Tubingen, 


Germany. 
MAN AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. By Dr. Paul Topinard, Paris, 
Ee ela ae eas ee By Dr. 
ON SENSATIONS OF ORIENTATION. By Prof. Ernst Mach, Vienna, 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE, BOOK REVIEWS, Etc. 
Single Copies, 50 cts. Annually, $2.00: in the U. P. U., 9s. 6d. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER OPEN COURT. 


Devoted to the Religion of Science and the Science of Religion. 
FRONTISPIECE : JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


CIPAL LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. the Hon. Sir Robert 
Stout, K.C.M.G., and Ex-Premier of New 
ei etanar teabdan te OF ISRAEL, From the to 


of Jerusalem. 
ofthe Kingdom. <_< H. Cornhill, Professor of Theology in the 
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THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The four great libraries of Chicago have 
gained for this city of late years the reputa- 
tion of being the chief treasure-house of books 
for public use in the United States. The 
statistics of the large collections in the Publie 
Library and the University Library, and of 
the magnificent endowments of the Newberry 
and Crerar Libraries, have been published 
abroad, and made many students wish that 
they had access to such vast stores of printed 
material. This has, however, been distinctly 
a case of distance lending enchantment to the 
view ; for those who have actually sought to 
pursue their studies in the Chicago collections 
have had a tale of their own to tell widely at 
variance with the preconceptions of the out- 
sider. They have learned from sad experience 
that the library advantages of Chicago were 
mostly advantages in posse, and that many a 
less famous library centre offered opportuni- 
ties of greater practical value. The Univer- 
sity Library, even by those who could get 
access to it, was found to be a great mass of 
undigested material, the contents of which no 
one seemed to know with any degree of exact- 
ness. The Newberry Library was found to be 
housed in a magnificent building, but in itself 
a meagre and unsymmetrical collection, —e 
in books for show, and in two or three o 
the many departments of knowledge, but so 
crippled by its extravagant expenditure for 
building purposes as to be debarred forever 
from the power to increase its stores at any- 
thing like the rate which its original endow- 
ment would have seemed to warrant. The 
Crerar Library was found to be but a begin- 
ning, of interest only to students of science, 
and inaugurated upon a plan which, although 
wise and full of promise for the future, could 
offer little for the needs of the present investi- 
gator. The Public Library, finally, although 
in possession of the most generally useful col- 
lection of books, was so cramped for space, and 
so ill equipped for the purposes of the student, 
that it was simply impossible to make any seri- 
ous use of its resources. 

A way of escape from this rather cheerless 
condition of affairs has at last been provided 
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by the completion of the Public Library build- 
ing, which is now ready for use, and which was 
formally dedicated to the public afew days ago, 
on the twenty-sixth anniversary of the Great 
Fire. As far as one, at least, of the four libra- 
ries of Chicago is concerned, promise has 
become fulfilment, and the student may enter 
into his long-awaited heritage of opportunity. 
Within the walls of this building there are now 
gathered a quarter of a million volumes, repre- 
senting all the departments of literature ; and 
every conceivable means for the facilitation of 
their use, whether by the casual reader or the 
serious student, has been provided by the lib- 
erality of a City Council which, whatever its 
shortcomings, has nearly always been willing 
to make appropriations commensurate with the 
needs of the institution, and may be trusted 
to provide as adequate support in the future 
as it has provided in the past. Chicago has 
nothing more entirely creditable to show the 
stranger than this Library, and may point to 
it with just pride as an evidence that the 
higher needs of civilization have not been lost 
sight of amid all the jostling material interests 
of the community. 

The Chicago building is one of the three 
costliest structures devoted to library purposes 
in the United States. The two millions of 
dollars expended upon it have brought their 
full architectural and decorative equivalent, 
and if the buildings at Washington and Boston 
have cost more money it may safely be said that 
neither of them represents an expenditure as 
judicious, or applied as closely to the special 
purposes for which a library building should be 
designed. When such a building is to be 
erected, there is always a conflict between two 
theories. One of these theories is held by 
architects ; the other by professional librarians. 
It is unnecessary to say which of these theories 
is right, and which wrong, and it is pleasant to 
state that the right theory has prevailed in the 
plans of the Chicago edifice. In consequence 
of the above fact, this latest of great library 
buildings is not a pile of masonry built for 
external show, nor is it a gallery for the exhi- 
bition of pictured and sculptured masterpieces. 
It is simply a dignified structure, somewhat 
severe in design, provided with decorative 
adornments that please the eye but do not tend 
to attract gaping throngs of visitors who care 
nothing for books and only get in the way of 
the quiet student. The theory that library 
buildings should be planned for library pur- 
poses never had a stouter champion than the 





late Dr. Poole, and it is a happy eventuation 
that has made the Library which he organized 
the best existing exemplification of the ideas 
for which he so insistently contended. 

The history of this Library is familiar to all 
who are Chicagoans, and to many who are not. 
We need not retell at any length how it sprang 
from the ruins of the burned city, how the grace- 
ful act of Thomas Hughes provided a nucleus 
for the collection, how the books were for a 
time stored in a disused water-tank, how an 
emergency law for the establishment of public 
libraries was passed by the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, how the services of the greatest of Amer- 
ican librarians were secured, how the books 
grew in number and have sojourned in three 
sets of temporary quarters before finding their 
permanent home, or how the support of the 
public, at first somewhat grudgingly given to 
the enterprise, has grown steadily more and 
more cordial and generous, until there is at last 
upon all hands abundant evidence that the city 
—not of the few, but of the masses — is thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the aims of the insti- 
tution, and determined to keep it in the front 
rank of public collections of books. All of 
these things are an old story ; but what is per- 
haps not generally understood outside of Chi- 
cago is the wise policy by which the directors of 
the institution have kept it all the time in close 
touch with all ages and conditions of readers. 
While it has never catered to the tastes of de- 
praved or vicious persons, it has to a consid- 
erable extent supplied the public with what it 
wants rather than what in the minds of superior 
persons it ought to want. This delicate ques- 
tion is necessarily one of degree. The aim of 
a library should be, first, to attract readers, 
because the reading habit is a good thing in 
itself, and, second, to improve the tastes of 
readers, not by forcing culture upon them, but 
by leading them in the direction of culture 
without their being conscious of the guidance. 
The extent to which this aim has been realized 
is best shown by the simple statement that the 
percentage of fiction among the books read is 
only about one-half what it was in the early 
days of the Library. And it must be remem- 
bered that this statement concerns the institu- 
tion which has a larger home circulation than 
any other public library in the world. So 
remarkable a degree of practical usefulness is 
accounted for by the system of delivery stations 
scattered all over the city, which bring the books 
within easy reach of every household. It is by 
such methods and policies that the Chicago 
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Public Library has won its place in the affec- 
tions of a vast community, and has set an ex- 
ample that the rest of the country may profit- 
ably follow. We may almost say that it has 
followed the example, for the Illinois Library 
Act has furnished a model for similar legisla- 
tion in many other States, and the city which 
chiefly illustrates the direct operation of that 
act has long been one of the principal foci of 
ideas about library management — made so in 
large degree by the fact that it was for twenty 
years the home of William Frederick Poole. 








WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


‘* Now who shall arbitrate ? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
me: we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my 
soul believe?” 

Well may the general student ask this same 
pertinent question when he finds himself, as he cer- 
tainly will if he reads the critics, fairly in confusion 
amid the various opposing dicta on current expres- 
sion in thought and literature. The poet finds an 
answer to his searching inquiry in the suggestion, 
“Let age speak the truth and give us peace at 
last!” To be sure, it is within the realm of ethics 
and psychology that Rabbi Ben Ezra leads the 
young disciple thus afield; but is it any the less 
true that in the domain of logic and ssthetics the 
same theory should be applied, the same principle 
be dominant? A series of articles appearing in 
@ prominent magazine, which, under the general 
titie “ Revaluations of Literature,” open afresh the 
discussion of reputations and estimates commonly 
looked upon as established and unimpeachable, sug- 
gests the necessity of a general verification of our 
positions concerning the classics of a generation 
ago, with the entire propriety of an occasional “re- 
valuation ” of the sages and prophets of the imme- 
diate past. Concerning the fallibility of contem- 
porary judgment, all remark is trite; we long ago 
admitted that age is the only certain test — although 
there is a natural impatience of the event. Very 
good, — meanwhile let those who assume authority 
speak: amid the various voices the tones of truth 
will eventually be recognized ; criticism is progres- 
sive, and literary discussions supply the process by 
which the world’s judgment will finally be evolved. 
Contemporary criticism may be correct, it may be 
wren but age will speak the truth, posterity will 

ow. 

Debate, discussion, controversy, — such has been 
the habit of human thought, and thus have the great 
institutions of humanity been developed. There is 
blasting in the quarry before the granite blocks can 
be piled up to build the capitol. In rolling-mills 








and foundries there is melting with fervent heat, 
and thunder of ponderous hammers, before steel 
plates can be riveted or iron girders be trussed into 
place. With heat and explosion has man wrought 
his way through the perplexities of speculation and 
science: is it not to be expected that in literary 
criticism his judgments will evolve as they have 
already evolved in philosophy and dogma? Let 
literary partisans have their say, and let no one in 
the court be shocked that counsel grows emphatic. 
The jury is intelligent, albeit slow; the judge is 
qualified to try the case; in the end, verdict and 
judgment will be found in accordance with the law ; 
there will be no exceptions and no appeal. 

In plain words, why shun controversy ? — is there 
any disposition so to do? Oh, yes, Mr. Mealy- 
mouth dreade discussion. He is so modest that he 
jumps if someone contradicts him, and straightway 
sees the object in his vision from his opponent’s 
view-point. Rarely does he hazard a downright 
affirmation: “I think,” or “it seems to me,” or 
“me judice,” or “now possibly this is so.” There 
are some who repeat the same expressions, not 
because of diffidence, but because of affectation. 
Neither they nor Mr. Mealymouth can be accounted 
helpers of mankind. The cry is for authority, 
which means knowledge, more of knowledge than 
the general; not absolute, but approximating, ap- 
proaching the truth. What the world demands of 
the scholar is, not what he thinks he thinks, but 
what he thinks he knows. Gradually, honestly, 
inevitably, the world ponders, weighs his dictum. 
The thinking world will fix its value — in time. 

There is, however, an old distinction not yet to 
be ignored: the distinction between opinion and 
conviction. The scientists discriminate better than 
the critics; perhaps in the nature of materials it is 
easier for the former so to do. ‘“ What is your 

opinion with reference to thought transference?” 
asked an inquirer of Doctor Bose, the Hindoo scien- 
tist. “I must decline to express it. There is no 
experimental basis upon which to make a satisfac- 
tory statement,” was the reply. Signor Marconi, 
the electrician, was asked if he believed that in a 
certain experiment waves of energy were actually 
sent through a hill. “That is my present belief, 
but I do not wish to state it as a fact. I am not 
certain,” was his answer. Which might lead one 
to assert that the scholar’s attitude is that of learner 
as well as teacher, always; and, furthermore, that 
because the scholar thinks a thing is so, his thought 
does not make it so; nor will his wish that a certain 
thing be true, of iteelf make his theory a fact. 

The literary world has made some progress in its 
ability to deal with candor and to reason temper- 
ately on differences of moment. “ What an over- 
worn and bed-ridden ae is this! the last 
refuge ever of old falsehood . . . this was the plea 
of Judaism and idolatry against Christ and his 
Apostles . . . these rotten principles,” ete. Thus 
John Milton, i in one of those mild confutations and 
animadversions wherein seventeenth-century schol- 
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arship delighted. And yet, in that age of intoler- 
ance, as in other ages when the fires have burned 
more fiercely, it is not difficult now to see that the 
fiery tongues that shot out and over and around 
were but the writhings of a single blaze, tongues of 
one great surging flame, of that purifying fire that 
tries the truth. They leaped a myriad ways, they 
divided, they flashed, they stung; yet out of the 
flame walked Truth, unharmed, triumphant. 

Of course, to-day such burnings are incongruous 
and ought to be impossible; yet there are occasions 
when the literary controversialist needs to be re- 
minded sharply that tolerance and calmness are not 
so much virtues as evidences of common sense ; and 
that gentlemen in debate allow intelligence and 
some freedom in deduction, even, to honorable 
opponents who have had the floor. Because he 
knows, or thinks he knows, the scholar need not 
expect everyone else to know in the self-same way; 
still less need he expect praise from all quarters 
because he has published Ais knowledge to the world. 
The scholar, then, must keep his heart sweet and 
happy; this is the great lesson, the hardest lesson 
of all. To be right, and not to lose one’s temper ; 
to teach truth, and not turn cynic when the world 
does n’t see it that way. Ruskin said of Albert 
Durer, that someone found fault with his engraving. 
The artist replied, “It can’t be better done” — 
“but,” adds Ruskin, “he didn’t get huffy!” We 
wish the same statement might be true, by the way, 
concerning our vigorous and autocratic essayist 
himself. Who can read without amusement the 
trenchant footnotes with which Ruskin has peppered 
the pages of his earlier writings in the Brantwood 
edition of his works! Here is a good example of 
modern testiness, somewhat in the old Miltonic style, 
which we find attached to a paragraph in “ Stones 
of Venice,” with reference to the architecture of 
Verona: “Alas, the noblest example of it, Fra 
Giocondo’s exquisite loggia, has been daubed and 
damned, by the modern restorer, into a caricature 
worse than a Christmas clown’s. The exquisite 
colors of the Renaissance fresco, pure as rose-leaves 
and dark laurel—the modern Italian decorator 
thinks ‘sporco,’ and replaces by buff-color of oil- 
cloth, and Prussian green — spluttering his gold 
about wherever the devil prompts him, to enrich the 
whole.” Yet this is not so much humor as irasci- 
bility, and would hardly do, even for John Ruskin, 
did we not consider the sensitiveness and impatience 
of old age. Since the days of the great essayists 
and reviewers — who, by the way, won their title 
because of something more than mere arrogance of 
style — an “intelligent public ” has not cared much 
for that sort of thing. The critic is clearly right in 
giving forcible expression to his mind ; but it is quite 
essential that he have a mind of some weight to ex- 
press, and that he utter his convictions with becom- 
ing respect for the convictions of those who differ. 
In the pages of “ The Ettrick Shepherd” one may 
find this happy picture of the scholar asserting his 
own authority — all the more admirable as coming 





from one who had submitted to extreme tests in the 
school of experience and adversity. “Gin I thocht 
Papistry a fause thing, which I do, I wadna scruple 
to say sae in sic terms as were consistent wi’ gude 
manners, and wi’ charity and humility of heart. But 
I wad ca’ nae man a leear!” If such amenity can 
be conceived as tempering theological debate, is it 
too much to hope for human nature that this genial 
spirit may pervade the field of criticism? 


Wittram Epwarp Simonps. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

The “Cosmopolitan” for October prosecutes Mr. 
Walker’s holy war against existing educational methods 
and ideals, in somewhat bewildering fashion. It is not 
very hazardous to predict that many thoughtful readers 
of Mr. Grant Allen’s article will draw from Mr. Allen’s 
facts conclusions by no means identical with his. Mr. 
Allen is eager to see boys dispatched to foreign lands, 
to seek their education in travel, and gives a glowing 
account of the stimulus he himself received from such 
an experience. Just such an educational experiment as 
Mr. Allen suggests occurs to me; and it will illustrate 
Mr. Allen’s theory perhaps quite as well as his own 
experience does. The subject of it, a young man of 
eighteen, informed me in our second talk that he had 
spent much of the previous year at a small place in Italy, 
adding, with evident reluctance at its obscurity, that it 
was called Verona: he supposed I had never heard of it. 
Perhaps this will be thought an extreme case to cite 
against Mr. Allen’s theory of the educational sufficiency 
of travel; but it seems much more in point for the article 
in question than Mr. Allen’s own experience, which is 
there cited. Mr. Allen came to his travels, as he him- 
self says, after years of bondage to the existing educa- 
tional system, and found historic scenes inexpressibly 
rich in significance and interest, and full of delightful 
stimulus. Are we therefore to conclude with Mr. Allen 
that his early servitude to Latin and Greek was a lament- 
able blunder? Does not Mr. Allen’s story rather seem 
a telling vindication of the value of just such studies, 
while his testimony is not less noteworthy for being 
unintentional ? ; 

We should doubtless strive to view the attitude — or 
may we say the pose ? — of the “ Cosmopolitan ” as the 
iconoclast in education, unprejudiced by other phases of 
its work. Yet it seems hardly accidental that the mag- 
azine which sometimes is on the verge of advocating 
educational nihilism is the one which lately outraged 
its readers by thrusting before them photographic repre- 
sentations of the distorted corpses of a battlefield, and 
which just now illustrates its superiority to traditional 
methods by spelling the divine immanence without an a. 

EpGar JOHNSON GOODSPEED. 

University of Chicago, Oct. 5, 1897. 





SCIENTIFIC WORK IN RHETORIC. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 
The communication entitled “ The Lack of Scientific 
Work in Rhetoric,” which appeared in Tae D1at for 
September 16, left unsaid, it seems to me, some things 
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that are pertinent to the subject under discussion. 
There are, doubtless, few who would take exception to 
your. contributor’s arraignment of much that passes cur- 
rent in our schools and colleges as the science of rhetoric, 
— the lifeless and deadening applications of an outworn 
philosophy, formulas whose chief virtue is, perhaps, that 
they are furthest removed from anything that could be 
called “ rhetorical ” in an objectionable sense; or, on the 
other hand, the more or less unpremeditated effusions 
that rest on no conscious philosophy at all. There can 
be no question as to the present vital need of a rhetoric 
whose methods shall be the methods of modern scientific 
investigation, and whose relations to the kindred social 
and psychological sciences shall be made explicit. But 
it does behoove us, when we have arrived at this view 
of the situation, to look about us with some concern to 
see whether there are any tendencies at work pressing 
forward in the right direction and only waiting for due 
encouragement. 

If the colleges are largely responsible for the unfruit- 
ful condition of rhetoric to-day —and this seems to be 
the charge of the writer of the communication — it is 
surely to them that we must look for aid, provided it is 
not unwarrantable to assume that they are endowed 
with a sense of moral responsibility. Upon them rests 
the obligation of answering for the kind of rhetoric they 
have been teaching and are teaching, when called to 
account. And the obligation is already being faced in 
the graduate departments of some of the larger univer- 
sities in a scientific way, as in the case of the University 
of Michigan, the first to offer graduate courses in rhe- 
toric, where for some years past graduate research 
work has been carried on with reference to various 
problems in rhetoric, involving the social sciences on the 
one side, and the laboratory methods of experimental 
psychology on the other. Just how far such researches 
as these have gone toward making for a truly scientific 
theory of rhetoric, it is difficult to say, because of the 
absence of any organ of communication between groups 
of investigators. It is one of the paradoxes of history 
that the science which is concerned primarily with com- 
munication, with the economics of the exchange and 
transportation of spiritual commodities, should have no 
organ of communication itself, no common carrier. This 
lack of a suitable medium of publication is enough to 
make one think that “the science of rhetoric is fifty to 
a hundred years behind economies and psychology.” It 
explains, in a measure, why “the work of each writer 
is generally unadvantageously individual in some re- 
spects——each author usually attempting to cover the 
whole field of the subject”; for such a state of affairs 
as this is due not merely to “the comparative absence 
of scientific methods,” but also, and perhaps first of all, 
to the absence of an opportunity for comparing results 
attained, and so furthering “ division of labor and intel- 
ligent codperation.” Some attempts have been made, 
I believe, toward satisfying this need of an organ of 
communication, as, for example, the publication, in con- 
nection with the courses already referred to, of the 
series entitled “Contributions to Rhetorical Theory.” 
It will be through the encouragement of such attempts 
as these that a very immediate and practical rhetorical 
problem will be solved. 

If in working to bring about any reform, it is wisest 
to league with those elements that have begun, spon- 
taneously it may seem, to right the wrong and bring 
order out of lawlessness, so in the case of the present 
chaotic, and at the same time scholastic, condition of 





rhetorical theory, it may be well to seek out and try 
to further those tendencies which have begun to shape 
things anew for the better. Wrtiarp C. Gore. 


Riverside, Ill., Oct. 2, 1897. 


A TEXT FROM TEXT-BOOKS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

It has been my fortune, as a teacher in a secondary 
school of some prominence, to receive from a dozen or 
more competing publishers a variety of editions of the 
English classics that are now required for admission to 
most American colleges. As fast as I have received 
these books I have placed them side by side in my 
library, until they now fill two or three shelves. In 
their motley array they present anything but a uniform 
appearance. They are bound in all sorts of colors, 
printed on all sorts of paper, and their original portions 
written in all sorts of styles, — that is, when they are 
written at all, for some of them do not seem even to 
have been written, but simply put together. And while 
the ways of their editors are as varied as the colors in 
which the books themselves are bound, in one respect 
they are very much alike. Nearly all of them have a 
remarkable tendency (which they in nowise overcome) 
to fill their books with masses of unassimilated material 
— with introductions which do not introduce, with notes 
which do not explain, and with suggestions which do 
not suggest. On the whole, these books, while they 
evidence the general awakening of interest in the study 
of English, appear also to emphasise the maze of meth- 
ods in which we are just now floundering. 

It has seemed to me that many of the sins commit- 
ted in these books may be laid to the fact that most of 
them are edited by men who have had no actual con- 
tact with secondary school work. Having taught in both 
college and high school, I maintain that it is not a suffi- 
cient qualification for a text-book editor merely to have 
observed “ carefully the needs of students who present 
themselves for admission to college,” as one prospectus 
puts it, but that some teaching experience in either the 
high school or the academy is essential to an apprecia- 
tion of the real needs of the secondary school student. 
I am further convinced of this when I observe one col- 
lege editor quoting in the introduction to his book some- 
thing like fifty pages of critical comment on his author 
and work, the most of which is bound to prove dry and 
hard reading for the average high-school student, and 
another printing more than one hundred pages of notes 
to less than half that number of text. A third, who 
crowds his pages with a multitude of questions that 
would occur at once to any live teacher, is no better. 

Is not the cause worthy of something better? May 
we not have an edition of the English classics which 
will be the result of the united efforts of such of the 
secondary school teachers of the country as combine the 
necessary scholarship with some degree of literary abil- 
ity, — sufficient, at any rate, to eliminate the unessen- 
tials which overload the books we now have, and to 
arrange the material used with a view to artistic effect ? 

Turey Francis HuntiIneron. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 7, 1897. 


A NEw weekly review, entitled “ Literature,” with 
Mr. H. D. Traill (“that demon Traill,” as Matthew 
Arnold once called him) as editor, is announced for early 

appearance in London and New York. Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers will be the publishers for this country. 
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The Hew Books. 





THE TENNYSON MEMOIRS.* 


“Old ghosts whose day was done ere mine began, 
If earth be seen from your conjectured heaven, 
Ye know that History is half-dream — ay even 
The man’s life in the letters of the man. 
There lies the letter, but it is not he 
As he retires into himself and is: 
Sender and sent-to go to make up this, 
Their offspring of this union. And on me 
Frown not old ghosts, if I be one of those 
Who make you utter things you did not say, 
And mould you all awry and mar your worth ; 
For whatsoever knows us truly, knows 
That none can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth,”’ t 
In the foregoing Sonnet (written originally 
as a preface to “ Becket,” and first published 
in the work now before us) the late Lord 
Tennyson expressed incidentally his conviction 
of the essential insufficiency of all biography. 
Letters the most intimate, being unavoidably 
tinged by the personality of “ sent-to” as well 
as “sender,” but partially or fitfully reveal 
the writer “as he retires into himself and is” ; 
while if it is given to no man to “truly write 
his single day,” then surely “none can write 
it for him upon earth.” Lord Tennyson, as 
we learn, disliked the notion of a long, formal 
biography. For those who cared to know the 
spiritual side of his literary history, he wrote 
“Merlin and the Gleam.” That figurative 
account of his poetic progress he seems to have 
thought “would probably be enough of bio- 
graphy for those friends who urged him to 
write about himself.” But however modest his 
estimate of the biographical demands of these 
friends, he can scarcely have thought for a mo- 
ment that the veiled, mystical intimations of 
“ Merlin,” dim adumbrations of spiritual pro- 
cesses which the poet himself but imperfectly 
divined, would satisfy the curiosity of the gen- 
eral public, or indeed meet the questions which 
that public would be most likly to ask. Most 
men look to biography solely for the sort of 
personal information in which the prince of 
biographers, James Boswell, chiefly dealt ; and 
a biography of the Boswellian type, Lord Ten- 
nyson must have known was inevitable. From 
the disclosures of such a biography, were it ever 
so candid, he had little reason to shrink. Here, 
the unflinching pen of a Froude could point out 
no jarring discrepancies between the man and 
his work. What Tennyson seemed to be to the 
* Atrrep Lorp Tennyson: A Memoir. By his Son. Two 
volumes, illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
t Copyright by the Macmillan Company, 1897. 














multitude, who viewed him solely through the 
transfiguring medium of his verse, he really was, 
to a quite exceptional degree. His life and his 
message were nobly of a piece. 

As we have already said, Tennyson disliked 
the idea of a long, formal biography. But as 
his life must inevitably be written, he was 
anxious that it be written once and for all— 
that it be so written as to preclude the chance 
of further and unauthentic biographies. His 
wish in this regard seems to us to be met, as 
fully as it was possible to meet it, in the noble 
volumes now before us, the pious work of his 
son, the present Lord Tennyson. Some future 
aftermath of Tennysonian memories there will 
probably be; but Lord Tennyson has given 
us what must remain for all time the one full 
and authoritative Life of his father. Touching 
his method, Lord Tennyson says : 

“ A ing to my father’s wish, throughout the 
memoir my hand will be as seldom seen as may be, and 
this accounts for the occasionally fragmentary charac- 
ter of my work. The anecdotes and sayings here 
related have been mostly taken down as soon as spoken, 
and are hence, I trust, not marred or mended by mem- 
ory, which, judging from some anecdotes of him 
recently published, is wont to be a register not wholly 
accurate.” 

The foregoing paragraph fairly indicates 
the general form and character of the work, 
which is essentially a rich storehouse of Tenny- 
soniana, to which the best minds in England 
have lavishly contributed, rather than an 
attempt at a set recital and formal biography 
of the sort the poet himself would have disap- 
proved of. Regular narrative is not, of course, 
wholly wanting. Such facts as people natur- 
ally wish to know concerning the poet’s ances- 
try, birth, homes, schools, college life, friend- 
ships, travels, ete., are given in order. As to 
manuscripts left by his father, Lord Tenny- 
son says : 

“The most interesting to me are my father’s unpub- 
lished poems and letters, and notes on his own life and 
work left me for publication after his death, Arthur 
Hallam’s letters, Edward Fitzgerald’s private MS. notes, 
and the journal of our home life.” 

As to the “unpublished poems,” it is 
pleasant to say that the volumes are enriched 
with them to a degree more likely to surpass 
than to fall short of the hopes of the most san- 
guine Tennysonian. Lavish quotation of these 
belated treasures of song would be obviously 
unfair; but we may venture on an extract or 
two, with the certainty of whetting, rather than 
appeasing, the reader’s appetite. The follow- 
ing stanzas, entitled “The Mother’s Ghost,” 
belong to the period 1832-85. 
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** Not a whisper stirs the gloom, 

It will be the dawning soon, 
We may glide from room to room, 
In the glimmer of the moon: 

Every heart is lain to rest, 
All the house is fast in sleep, 
Were I not a spirit blest, 
Sisters, I could almost weep! 


“In that cradle sleeps my child, 


Her hands are folded quietly, 
Like to one of us she seems, 
One of us my child will be.’’* 

Of a later date than the foregoing verses are 
the indignant lines, written in the poet’s under- 
graduate days, on “Cambridge of 1830” — 
the narrow and lethargic Cambridge of which 
Macaulay said : We see men of four and five 
and twenty, loaded with academical honors and 
rewards — scholarships, fellowships, whole cab- 
inets of medals, whole shelves of prize-books, 
enter into life with their education still to 
begin ; unacquainted with the first principles of 
the laws under which they live, unacquainted 
with the very rudiments of moral and political 
science.” Cambridge was, in the eyes of the 
more practical and progressive, then an insti- 
tution consecrated by prejudice and immemorial 
usage to the business of launching upon the 
world a yearly batch of medieval-minded young 
gentlemen, who, so far as the training of their 
Venerable Mother went, were about as well 
fitted as so many Kaspar Hausers to grapple 
with the realities of practical life. The young 
Tennyson expressed his opinion of the prevail- 
ing régime in a sonnet which is perhaps more 
vigorous and biographically suggestive than 
poetic. 

‘“* Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleges, 
Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 
Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich-carven screens, 
Your doctors, and your proctors, and your deans, 
Shall not avail you when the Day-beam sports 
New-risen o’er awakened Albion. No! 

Nor yet your organ-pipes that blow 
Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant courts 
At noon and eve, because your manner sorts 
Not with this age wherefrom ye stand apart, 
Because the lips of little children preach 


Against you, you that do profess to teach 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart.’’ * 


The voices of the new age, indeed, early 
awakened a responsive echo in the spirit of 
Tennyson. To the political issues that stirred 
England in his youth he was keenly alive. It 
is pleasantly related that when the news of the 
passing of the Reform Bill for England and 
Wales reached Somersby, the young Tenny- 


* Copyright by the Macmillan Company, 1897. 








sons, headed by the poet, rushed out into the 
darkness to the neighboring church, and rang 
the bells as madly as the “inspired tinker” 
himself might have rung them in the days of 
his unregenerate youth. Whereat, says the 
author of the Memoir,— 

“The new parson, horrified at hearing his bells rung, 
and not merely rung but furiously clashed, without his 
leave, came rushing into his church, and in the pitch 
blackness laid hold of the first thing which he could 
clap hand to, and this happened to be my aunt Cecilia’s 
little dog — which forthwith tried to bite. The Tenny- 
sons then disclosed themselves amid much laughter; 
and the parson, who I suppose was a Tory of the old 
school, was with difficulty pacified. More than once 
my father thought of turning this scene into verse as an 
interesting picture of the times.” 

An extremely interesting and valuable fea- 
ture of the work are the letters to and from 
Tennyson, with which both volumes are thickly 
studded. One of the earlier ones, from John 
Sterling, hits pleasantly at Carlyle. 

“Carlyle was here yesterday evening, growled at 
having missed you, and said more in your praise than 
in anyone’s except Cromwell and an American back- 
woodsman who has killed thirty or forty people with a 
bowie-knife and since run away to Texas.” 

A letter to Dean Bradley (1855) acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a volume of Matthew 
Arnold. 

‘* Many thanks for the Arnold: nobody can deny that 
he isa poet. ‘The Merman’ was an old favorite of 
mine, and I like him as well as ever. ‘The Scholar 
Gipsy ’ is quite new to me, and I have an affection for 
him, which I think will increase.” 

Apropos of the foregoing letter, it may be 
noted that the author was entrusted years later 
by his father with the following message for 
Mr. Arnold: “Tell Mat not to write any more 
of those prose things like ‘ Literature and 
Dogma,’ but to give us something like his 
‘Thyrsis,’ ‘Scholar Gipsy,’ or ‘Forsaken 
Merman.’” Mr. Arnold naturally took the 
monition in good part, and told the story glee- 
fully “all over London.” 

In a note from Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
reader may possibly discern a tinge of uncon- 
scious humor. 

“I happened recently to be re-reading your Poem 
‘The Two Voices,’ and coming to the verse — 

* Or if thro’ lower lives I came — 

Tho’ all experience past became 

Consolidate in mind and frame —’ 
it occurred to me that you might like to glance through 
a book which applies to the elucidation of mental 
science the hypothesis to which you refer. I therefore 
beg your acceptance of ‘ Psychology,’ which I send by 
this post.” 


Whether or no the laureate “ glanced through” 
Mr. Spencer’s formidable chef-d’cuvre is not 
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recorded. Touching the philosophical content 
of Tennyson’s work, Professor Jowett (a fre- 
quently recurring name in the “ Life”) once 
observed : 

“ Your poetry has an element of philosophy more to be 

considered than any regular philosophy in England. It 
is almost too much impregnated with philosophy, yet 
this to some minds will be its greatest charm. I 
believe that your ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘Crossing the 
Bar’ will live forever in men’s hearts.” 
One may venture to suggest here, in all defer- 
ence, that Tennyson’s poetry, especially the 
pieces cited by the Master of Balliol, may be 
said to be impregnated with the “ breath and 
finer spirit” of the current “regular phil- 
osophy in England,” rather than to be remark- 
able for any such element of their own distinct 
from that philosophy. Do not, for instance, 
the groups of stanzas in “In Memoriam” 
numbered LIV., LV., and LVL., really sum 
up and nobly transfigure what may be termed 
the “Gospel of Modern Thought”? Having 
cited Professor Jowett, we may fitly quote 
here from a letter by him to Lady Tennyson 
(1858), in which he incidentally appraises 
criticism as a form of literature. 

“You asked me whether I could suggest any sub- 
jects for poetry. I have been so presumptuous as to 
think of some. I don’t believe that poetical feelings 
and imagery can ever be exhausted. That is only a 
fancy which comes over us when our minds are dry or 
in moments of depression. This generation is certainly 
more poetical and imaginative than the last, and per- 
haps, in spite of the critics, the next may be more poet- 
ical than our own. And as to the critics, their power 
is not really great. Wagon-loads of them are lighting 
fires every week or on their way to the grocers. I often 
fancy that the critical form of modern literature is like 
the rhetorical one which overlaid ancient literature, and 
will be regarded as that is, at its true worth in after 
times. One drop of natural feeling in poetry or the 
true statement of a single new fact is already felt to be 
of more value than all the critics put together.” 

Tennyson’s allusions to America and Amer- 
icans are throughout generally in a kindly 
spirit enough — though we find him, in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone (1872), threatening that «If 
you let those Yankees get anything like their 
way of you in the Alabama claims, I wont pay 
my ‘ship-money’ any more than old Hamp- 
den.” A letter of later date, however (to Dr. 
Van Dyke), contains the assurance that « The 
report (which you quote) that I dislike Amer- 
icans is wholly without foundation, though it is 
true that I have protested against the manner 
in which some of the American publishers have 
pilfered my work.” 

Lord Tennyson, of course, had the penalties 
as well as the rewards of his popularity on this 





side the water. He was long one of the stock 
“objects of interest” for the transatlantic 
tourist. It is recorded that one misguided en- 
thusiast descended upon Aldworth with the 
staggering announcement that he had worked 
his way across the Atlantic in a cattle ship, 
solely in order to recite “ Maud ”’ to its author 
— which he forthwith proceeded to do. “ Hav- 
ing pity on the man,” says the narrator, “‘ my 
father allowed him to do so, but suffered from 
the recitation. We paid the reciter’s passage 
back to America, but never heard of him 
in.” 

Lord Tennyson’s Life of his father is un- 
unquestionably a book that permanently and 
appreciably enriches English literature. It is 
hardly possible to conceive of a generation to 
come that it will not deeply interest, contain- 
ing as it does the best and truest that could be 
said of Alfred Lord Tennyson, as man and as 
poet, by those of his contemporaries who were 
best qualified to speak of him. It is a book 
eloquent of pious toil, of modest self-repres- 
sion, of filial solicitude lest the bounds of a 
somewhat difficult prescribed standard be over- 
stepped, of anxiety to leave no source untried 
whence a ray of real biographical light was to 
be looked for. Lord Tennyson has been 
liberally and directly assisted in his work by 
his father’s more intimate and eminent friends. 
Tennyson’s letters to and from the Queen are 
piously enshrined by his son in a separate 
chapter. The opening volume is prefixed by a 
Chronology of the Books of Poems; and the 
Index, we are glad to say, is a notably full and 
helpful one. In their material features the 
volumes are impeccable. The superb series 
of portraits fitly crowns a work which is a 
veritable literary feast from cover to cover. 
One more example of the generous aftermath 
of Tennysonian song we shall venture to give 
in closing — an unpublished version of “ Sweet 
and Low.” 


** Bright is the moon on the deep, 
Bright are the cliffs in her beam, 
Sleep, my little one, sleep! 
Look, he smiles and opens his hands, 
He sees his father in distant lands, 
And kisses him there in a dream, 
Sleep, sleep. 
“* Father is over the deep, 
Father will come to thee soon, 
Sleep my pretty one, sleep! 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon, 
Sleep, sleep!’ * 
E. G. J. 


* Copyright by the Macmillan Company, 1897. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE.* 


Somewhat more than two hundred years ago, 
a company of gentlemen were engaged in the 
discussion of a problem of metaphysics. The 
longer they considered the question, the more 
completely they found themselves at sea. 
Finally it occurred to one of their number, a 
Mr. John Locke, that their difficulties were 
caused by their failure to raise a fundamental 
question, namely, What are the powers of the 
human mind; how much can we know, and 
how much from the very nature of our faculties 
must remain forever unknown? Locke under- 
took to jot down a few thoughts on this subject 
for the benefit of his friends, and out of these 
detached notes grew the famous “‘ Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding.” Thus was 
launched a new science, which to-day is known 
by the name of epistemology, or theory of 
knowledge. Not that Locke is entitled to be 
considered its founder, in any other sense than 
that in which Stevenson may be called the 
inventor of the locomotive. What he did was 
to so demonstrate the utility of this new discip- 
line by his own contributions as to assure it a 
permanent place in the world of philosophic 
thought. 

It cannot be truthfully said that epistemology 
has always enjoyed a great share of popular 
favor. Its problems seem at first sight too 
remote from the interests of every-day life to 
be worth the effort and time necessary for their 
study. But the past generation has witnessed 
something of a revolution in this respect. The 
term agnosticism, introduced into the language 
by Professor Huxley, has called the attention 
of the public to a theory which if true is felt 
to be of the greatest importance to every human 
being. Following Hume, whose interpreter 
he has made himself, Huxley declares that our 
only source of knowledge of the world without 
us is sensation. But all sensations, even those 
of sight and touch, are mere feelings which tell 
us nothing of the real nature of anything out- 
side of ourselves. Hence it is concluded that 
the world conceived to lie behind these sub- 
jective phenomena as their cause is absolutely 
inaccessible to human reason; wherefore the 
theologian and the metaphysician, since they 
attempt to penetrate into this region, are on 
the same intellectual plane as the would-be 
inventor of the perpetual-motien machine. 





*Tue Torory or Knowxepes. A Contribution to some 
Problems of Logic and Metaphysics. By L. T. Hobhouse, 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 








Within very recent years, Mr. Balfour has 
given new life to the popular discussion of epis- 
temological questions. He has striven to show 
that there is evidence for the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the ultimate 
triumph of right over wrong, of equal validity 
with that for the accepted results of physical 
science. Scientific theories are never matters 
of experience in the strict sense of the term. 
They simply represent the way in which cer- 
tain observed facts must be put together if 
any explanation for them exists. Thus at the 
foundation of science lies the faith that all 
experience is ultimately explainable; and the 
sole warrant for this faith, it is claimed, is 
the felt need of such explanation. But if this 
craving carries with it its own warrant of satis- 
faction, the same claim may be urged for all 
the other deeper cravings of our nature. If 
this be true, our belief in the existence of 
Providence may have exactly the same foun- 
dation as that in the uniformity of nature which 
is the basis of all generalization in science. 
Most readers will be familiar with the form 
which Browning has given to this doctrine. 
Other thinkers — as, notably, Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, and Emerson — have sought a different 
way out of agnosticism. They maintained the 
existence of certain intuitions which give us a 
direct knowledge of the invisible world, and 
acquaint us with those truths which are of 
most concern to our deeper life. Sometimes 
these intuitions are described as if they were 
revelations vouchsafed by a higher power to 
those whose lives render them worthy recip- 
ients of the message. Others have assimilated 
them to mathematical axioms, the truth of 
which the mind perceives as soon as they are 
presented. In one form or another, the doc- 
trine that what is non-existent for sense may 
thus be clear to the eye of reason, has been a 
favorite tenet from the time of Plato to the 
present day. 

It is the office of epistemology to examine 
these various conflicting contentions. It en- 
quires what we may know, how we gain our 
knowledge, and by what touchstone we may 
distinguish false beliefs from true. Its prov- 
ince is not confined to the question of the pos- 
sibility of knowing the supersensible world, 
but extends to all branches of human inquiry. 
it investigates, among other things, the condi- 
tions of that great body of knowledge upon 
which our so-called practical activity depends, 
and the grounds and justification of our gen- 
eralizations from what has happened in the 
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past to what will happen in the future ; it asks 
what is to be understood by the terms sub- 
stance, cause, and many others which we use 
confidently enough in daily life with but vague 
notions of their exact significance. No de- 
partment of the subject lies remote from the 
stir and hum of modern intellectual life. The 
nature of the relation of mind and body, for 
instance, can be discussed intelligently only 
when we understand the meaning of the word 
cause ; while the controversy which Professor 
Ostwald has recently started * proves that the 
final interpretation of the facts brought to light 
by chemistry and physics requires an answer 
to the previous question, What is matter, and 
where do we get the evidence of its existence ? 
Of the treatises dealing with the theory of 
knowledge, that which Mr. Hobhouse has re- 
cently given us is the most complete, as it is 
one of the ablest and most satisfactory, in the 
English language. No other English work 
covers the field so thoroughly. This fact, taken 
in connection with the keenness of analysis, 
sanity of judgment, and clearness of exposition 
exhibited throughout, make the work indispen- 
sable to the specialist, and at the same time 
admirably suited to the needs of the beginner. 
In his doctrine of matter, the author shows 
himself quite out of sympathy with the views 
held by the great majority of students of the 
subject, and the arguments advanced in sup- 
port of his position will probably strike most 
readers as more ingenious than convincing ; but 
even here the hall-mark of a great work is not 
wanting — we learn as much from a chapter 
whose final conclusions we reject as from one 
whose reasoning carries with it complete con- 
viction. In general we seem to be reading a 
book which Locke might have written after the 
work of Hume and Kant, Mill and Green. 
The ultimate source of all the knowledge we 
as yet, at any rate, possess, is, we are told, the 
direct experience of a given content of con- 
sciousness. This represents the same thought 
which Locke intended to express when he laid 
down his famous proposition that the source of 
all knowledge is experience, as given in sensa- 
tion on the one hand, and the consciousness of 
the operations of our own minds on the other. 
These contents may be remembered and ana- 
lyzed ; they may be subjected to the process of 
construction (or synthesis) by which wholes 
arise which have never before been given in 
their entirety (one example of this is the work 
of the imagination) ; and, finally, under certain 





*See ‘ Popular Science Monthly,”” March, 1896. 





conditions which it is the office of inductive 
logic to point out, the relations which obtain 
between the different elements of a content of 
consciousness may be generalized, so that we 
may affirm that what is perceived to be con- 
joined here and now will be found together 
everywhere and always. The axioms of mathe- 
matics are shown to be special cases under this 
principle, and so by implication the existence 
of a separate faculty to acccunt for them is 
denied. 

Such, according to Mr. Hobhouse, are the 
processes by which knowledge is gained. But 
now, what grounds have we for supposing that 
they terminate in truth? Of course, we all 
know how one judgment may be corrected by 
comparison with another, and one observation 
by others more carefully conducted ; but the 
question is, what right have we to believe that 
our faculties, even when working in their per- 
fection, lead us to truth at all? The reply is 
that when the deliverances of our various “ fac- 
ulties ” form a completely consistent system — 
one from which all contradictions have been 
eliminated — no motive and no rational justifi- 
cation remain for distrusting them. We begin, 
and we must end, with assuming that the work- 
ings of the mind are such that where har- 
monious they reveal to us reality. Any other 
assurance it would be senseless todemand. We 
thus find our questions answered as follows : 
We may know whatever is given in immediate 
experience, or is remembered, or may be in- 
ferred from the data supplied by experience ; 
the conditions of knowledge are the working of 
the processes already enumerated ; the justifica- 
tion for any confidence we may feel in them is 
the fact that their reports are consistent and 
mutually support each other. 

With reference to Mr. Balfour’s contention, 
Mr. Hobhouse admits that the wants and crav- 
ings of our ethical and religious nature are 
capable of creating their own beliefs, or at 
least of influencing us in the selection of our 
creeds. Moreover, he thinks this procedure 
may ultimately be able to justify itself before 
the bar of reason. But, as against Mr. Balfour, 
he urges that as yet there is no agreement as 
to just what these needs are, and what is neces- 
sary for their satisfaction. Until the partisans 
of this view are at one on these points, he re- 
gards their claims as not worth the considera- 
tion of a serious thinker. In this attenuated 
form, the doctrine that you may believe what 
you very much want to believe (for, notwith- 
standing all disclaimers, this is what it comes 
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to) will probably do no harm. Of course, the 
possession of truth erdinarily yields a satis- 
faction of its own, and is often pursued for 
the sake of this satisfaction. But the “logical 
Pharisee” can point out that there must be, 
and is, other justification for the trust in our 
intellectual processes beyond the satisfaction 
they yield; and if so, the entire argument of 
Mr. Balfour falls to the ground. This by no 
means cuts us off from all access to the world 
of ultimate reality. The complete explanation 
of experience compels us to transcend expe- 
rience, as even agnosticism will be found to 
admit. Here, then, is a legitimate sphere for 
a scientific metaphysics, permanent contribu- 
tions to which may be found in the works of all 
the great masters of philosophy. 


Frank CuapmMan SHARP. 








THE STUDY OF ENGLISH WORDs.* 


The growing interest in the study of En- 
glish in our universities and secondary schools 
is especially encouraging to those who realize 
how absolutely human progress is dependent on 
the ability to record and to communicate facts 
and ideas. The impatience of “ practical peo- 
ple” with the study of language would be an 
insoluble puzzle to the thoughtful observer, if 
the ungrateful tendency of human nature to 
take for granted the most important elements in 
well-being were not too familiar to need more 
than a passing mention. ‘Practical people” 
above all others ought to recognize the value of 
words. The idealist may imagine, in some 
vague way, that thought can communicate itself 
without expression ; but to those who deal with 
the visible and tangible, the embodiment of the 
thought should be scarcely less important than 
the thought itself. That its importance is not 
more generally realized is due to the fact that 
a fit medium of expression is, like air and sun- 
shine, usually taken for granted. When the 
public can be made to understand that discrim- 
ination is as necessary in the choice of words 
as in the selection of materials for a bicycle or 
a bridge or for a durable garment, a great step 
will have been taken in popular education. 

In these democratic days the educational ten- 
dency is, as has been often pointed out, to level 
down rather than to level up. The humanities 
are sacrificed to the sciences ; studies that ele- 
vate and refine are subordinated to the so-called 





*A Srupy or Encuise Worps. By Jessie Macmillan 
Anderson. New York and Chicago: The American Book Co, 








utilities of life. Under these circumstances, 
those who believe that “man does not live by 
bread alone ” find ample ground for encourage- 
ment in the rapidly growing interest in that 
great English literature which, in addition to 
its native vigor, has shown a remarkable power 
of absorbing what is best in other literatures. 
The study of English as language has not 
hitherto kept pace with the study of English 
as literature ; yet the appreciation of English 
as literature is inevitably dependent on the 
understanding of English as language, — an 
axiomatic truth that is obscured by the habit 
of taking the understanding of English for 
granted. Every other art must be taught; but 
one of the most difficult and most vitally im- 
portant of all the arts, the art of expression, 
is supposed to be acquired instinctively. It is 
acquired, to a certain extent, not instinctively, 
but unconsciously, by a few highly-favored in- 
dividuals — those who are born into families 
where words are carefully chosen, where nice 
distinctions are made, where books of the high- 
est type are intimate companions; yet in order 
that the choice of words may be intelligent, 
these unconscious influences must be, and in 
such families generally are, supplemented by 
systematic training. The old custom of teach- 
ing children Latin at an early age, and the con- 
sequent discovery, in childhood, that ideas do 
not necessarily arise with the words to fit them, 
and that the selection of the right word is a 
matter requiring care and thought, gave the 
needed stimulus to the sense of discrimination. 
Now that the study of Latin is postponed to a 
later period in school life, or more frequently 
omitted altogether, while teachers in the grade 
schools are often familiar with no language but 
their own, and in many cases not intelligently 
familiar with that, indications that the scientific 
study of English is working down from the uni- 
versities to the secondary schools, with a conse- 
quent improvement in the methods of the pri- 
mary schools, cannot be too heartily welcomed. 

In connection with these indications, the 
appearance of a text-book of English words, 
that is written on scientific principles, is of 
peculiar interest to all who believe that an in- 
telligent use and understanding of the English 
language is the fundamental requisite of a 
good education ; and that, in the last analysis, 
that use and understanding must be conditioned 
on a keen sense of the value of words. “A 
Study of English Words,” by Miss Jessie Mac- 
millan Anderson, is evidently the work of one 
who combines with an unusual appreciation of 
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the English language, and a scientific training 
in its principles, a rare power of imparting her 
own interest and knowledge to the uatrained 
and unscientific mind. Many valuable books 
have been written to give information on this 
subject to those already interested in it; this 
little book is one to awaken an interest where 
none has yet been felt. The ideal method of 
teaching English is undoubtedly by means of 
good literature in the hands of a competent 
teacher ; but competent teachers of English 
are scarce in the places where they are most 
needed. A careful study of such a book as 
this in our grammar schools would do much to 
prepare those who in a few years will be the 
teachers in our grade schools to guide their 
pupils into an intelligent interest in words and 
language. 

Perhaps Miss Anderson’s book may be best 
described by saying that it is organic, not 
mechanical, as most books are that deal with 
stems and prefixes and suffixes for school use. 
Her method insures for words and language 
the same vital interest that school children feel 
in natural history and botany when properly 
taught. Beginning with language as a living, 
growing thing, having its periods of childhood, 
youth, maturity, and old age, with its family 
relationships and family resemblances, and 
going on to trace specifically the growth of the 
English language, with its various possibilities 
of combination and modification and their ac- 
tual outcome, the reader is brought to the 
difficult and technical matter of roots and 
stems with a sufficiently living interest to vivify 
even those dry bones; much as the student of 
botany, in tracing processes of plant life and 
growth, becomes sufficiently enthusiastic to 
carry over his enthusiasm into the pursuit of 
botanical names. Following the study of deri- 
vations, which embodies the results of the lat- 
est linguistic research, are chapters on the 
growth and change in the meaning of words, 
on the relative merits of Saxon and Latin 
English, on the artist’s and scientist’s use of 
words, on synonyms and on prose rhythms, 
which will be welcomed by those teachers who 
believe, with Miss Anderson, that the best 
methods are not too good for our boys and 
girls, and that the unconscious choice of one 
word rather than another should be developed 
at the earliest possible age into intelligent se- 
lection. The result is that while the book is 


precisely what is needed to supplement the in- 
dividual work of teachers, it is safe to say that 
many educated men and women would find in 





it much to heighten their appreciation of the 
literature that they now read with pleasure and 
profit, without knowing why. Nowhere else 
can we find, in as convenient a form, so much 
that we all ought to know, but that few of us, 
except special students, do know, about our 
language. And it is all told with a freshness 
of treatment that will attract the student, and 
at the same time with a vividness and sympa- 
thetic appeal that will awaken and hold the 
interest of any intelligent school boy or girl. 
Miss Anderson evidently remembers what too 
many writers for young people forget,— that a 
great many books that we call classics are the 
favorite books of boys and girls. Her “ hope 
that this elementary work may help toward the 
time when our boys and girls shall know more 
of their English tongue, and shall feel increas- 
ingly the charm and worth of their language 
inheritance,” will be echoed with firm assurance 
by those who see clearly just where this book 
would have helped them in their own school 
days. The important thing in education is, 
not to be carried along, but to be started on the 
right track ; and this interesting and sugges- 
tive book is admirably planned to start boys 
and girls, as well as older persons, on the right 
track in the study of words and literature. 


MareGaret Cooper MoGirrert. 








ESSAYS ON MAN AND DESTINY.* 


One of the striking features of Mr. Karl 
Pearson’s new volume of “Studies in Evolu- 
tion” is the varied character of the “ stud- 
ies.” It is not lessened by reading the author’s 
preface. In it he says: “To some readers a 
few words of explanation on the apparent want 
of unity in the contents of this book may seem 
desirable.” The unity which he himself be- 
lieves exists in them is, “ the endeavour to see 
all phenomena, physical and social, as a con- 
nected growth, and describe them as such in 
the briefest formula possible.” Fully recog- 
nizing this, and being in hearty sympathy with 
the author, we still find his matter extremely 
varied. 

Of a certain series of these essays, mathe- 
matical in character, “ The Chances of Death” 
may be selected as typical. It is a study of 
the mathematical curve of mortality. In an 
ingenious and remarkably readable way, Mr. 


*Tae Caances or Deatu, anp Orner Stupres in Evo- 
tuTion. By Karl Pearson. In two volumes. New York: 
Edward Arnold. 
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Pearson calls attention to the peculiarities and 
components of this curve. It is really a com- 
pound, the resultant of several simple curves, 
each with its influence. The mortality from 
birth to death does not tell the whole story : 
the curve extends back of the point of birth, 
taking in pre-natal death. The famous me- 
diseval “‘ dance of death” is inexact. 

“« Artistically we no longer think of death as striking 
chaotically: we regard his aim as perfectly regular 
in the mass, if unpredicable in the individual instance. 
It is no longer the Dance of Death which pictures for us 
Death carrying off indiscriminately the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, the toiler and the idler, 
the babe and its grandsire. We see something quite 
different: the cohort of a thousand tiny mites starting 
across the Bridge of Life, and growing in stature as 
they advance, till at the far end of the bridge we see 
only the graybeard and the ‘lean and slippered panta- 
loon.’ As they pass along the causeway the throng is 
more and more thinned. Five Deaths are posted at 
different stages of the route alongside the bridge, and, 
with different skewness of aim and different weapons of 
precision, they fire at the human target, till none remain 
to reach the end of the causeway— the limit of life.” 
To illustrate his conception, the author has 
caused a quaint and striking picture of the 
bridge of life to be drawn. 

Of the other purely mathematical essays, 
“Variation in Man and Woman” is most 
valuable. It is commonly stated in anthropo- 
logical writings that man is more variable than 
woman. Mr. Havelock Ellis, in “Man and 
Woman,” makes the statement direct and un- 
qualified, and considers it a matter of prime 
importance. Mr. Pearson “ lays the axe to the 
root of this pseudo-scientific superstition.” He 
presents the most carefully treated mass of 
data ever dealt with, and outlines a proper 
mode of examining it. Seventeen anthropo- 
logical characters are investigated, and in 
eleven of these woman appears to present 
the greater variation. In the important mat- 
ters of weight, stature, girth, grip, and skull 
capacity, woman is the more variable. This 
greater variability of woman is attributed to 
“her relatively less severe struggle for exist- 
ence.” In his final conclusion the author 
makes a fairly vigorous thrust at Mr. Ellis, 
saying: “ Those writers who find in this prin- 
ciple [man’s greater variability], not only 
‘social and practical consequences of the wid- 
est significance,’ but also an explanation of the 
peculiar characteristics ‘of the whole of our 
human civilization,’ are scarcely to be trusted 
when they deal with the problems of sex.” 
Whatever the final verdict of science in the 
matter — for our author does not consider his 
paper exhaustive,— the essay is one of the most 





important that has, for a long time past, ap- 
peared in physical anthropology. 

The rigid application of mathematics to the 
theory of natural selection in society and the 
important discussions of the present anti-science 
drift of thought, while both interesting and 
important, may not detain us. The clever 
studies in the second volume, “ Woman as 
Witch,” “ Ashiepattle, or Hans Seeks His 
Luck,” “Kindred Group Marriages,” “ The 
German Passion Play,” demand notice. They 
deal more or less directly with the marvellously 
instructive mediwvalism of Europe. The first 
three are studies in customs and words to se- 
cure survival data of the old “ mother-right.” 
The last is a study of the matter, spirit, and 
significance of the great religious drama, “ A 
Study in the Evolution of Western Christian- 
ity.” In them all the author shows a wealth 
of accumulated material and marked originality 
in treatment. His style is terse, clear, and 
vigorous: himself a radical, a materialist, a 
socialist, his work is always candid, his treat- 
ment sympathetic. His application of mathe- 
matics in some fields where it has hitherto been 
omitted is bound to stop much loose thinking 
and indefinite statement. His work, curious 
and interesting in its range and varied char- 
acter, must stimulate workers, for it bears the 
stamp of honesty and independence. 


FREDERICK STARR. 








RECENT STUDIES IN EDUCATION.* 


One of the most interesting and important books 
in recent ical literature is Mrs. Mary R. 
Alling-Aber’s “ An Experiment in Education.” The 
experiment described in this book was made in a 
primary department in Boston, in 1881, and the 
aim of the experiment was “‘to see if the child may 
not be introduced at once to the foundations of all 
learning —the natural and physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, literature including language, and history — 
and at the same time be given a mastery of such 
elements of reading, writing, and number as usually 
constitute primary education.” On another page 


* Aw Experiment IN Epvoation. Also, The Ideas which 
Inspired it and Were Inspired by it. By Mary R. Alling-Aber. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Scoot MANAGEMENT AND ScHooL Metuops. By Joseph 
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the similar experiment at Englewood, Illinois, is 
briefly set forth. But the bulk of the book is given 
up to general ideas which these experiments sug- 
gested, and to remarks on their special application 
to the teaching of science, history, literature, and so 
forth. The writer believes in giving to children 
two years old and upward the same mental nourish- 
ment as to adults, and in doing this “fearlessly ”; 
and her observations and reflections on this matter 
are of great interest. The special value of the book 
is that it brings out the new ideas on education 
clearly and definitely on the basis of actual experi- 
ment; but the work would have been doubly valu- 
able if it had been more fully illustrated by example 
and incident. We commend this very original, 
sound, and suggestive little book to all teachers, and 
especially to all those in kindergarten and primary 


e8. 

Another book which ought to be very useful to 
teachers in every department is “ Froebel’s Educa- 
tional Laws for all Teachers,” by Mr. James L. 
Hughes. The main object of this book is to show 
that Froebel’s ideas and methods are significant for 
the whole scheme of education from kindergarten to 
university. This work consists of quotations from 
Froebel giving his general ideas on education, with 
a running exposition and comment partly original 
with Mr. Hughes and partly selected. There are 
interesting chapters on Unity, Self-Activity, Play, 
Apperception, Evolution, and so forth. The work 
is uncritical, and perhaps over-eulogistic. Though 
very enthusiastic, it is always sane. While Mr. 
Hughes has given a serviceable and careful presen- 
tation of the subject, the book is too scrappy and 
general; and there is still need of a very simple 
work which from abundant examples shall set forth 
clearly, without any manifold quotations, the Froe- 
belian principles. 

“School Management and School Methods,” by 
Professor Joseph Baldwin, is an outline manual 
designed especially for classes of teachers. It em- 
phasises the direct teaching of morals and religion, 
and is opposed to “rewards, per-cent marking, 
formal examinations, and corporal punishment! ” 
The author discusses educational conditions, facili- 
ties, school-government, class management, school 
and college organization, and methods of teaching. 
In the main it is up to date, though under the ac- 
count of school libraries we do not find any descrip- 
tion of the traveling-library scheme. The style is 
oral, and very jerky in its repetition of short, abrupt 
sentences. The tone is very enthusiastic, but rather 
crudely so. While as a syllabus the book has some 
merit, yet there is so much vague and general treat- 
ment that it will hardly be of the highest value to 
teachers. Further, for such a work the references 
to the literature of the subject should be far more 
full and explicit than we find here. 

In Mr. J. C. Tarver’s “Observations of a Foster 
Parent” we have a pleasantly written book whose 
object is the very praiseworthy one of mediating 
between the parent and the foster parent or teacher, 





of making their relation more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic. Mr. Tarver avows that he has written this 
book “chiefly for the sake of earnest and anxious 
persons who have no means of knowing what is the 
best thing to do for their children, or of measuring 
what is being done for them by others.” To this 
end he has put together some thirty short discursive 
chapters on studies, methods, pupil’s mind and char- 
acter, schools, etc. The book is very readable, and 
contains some shrewd observations. But the point 
of view is ultra-English and conservative, and it 
would hardly be of much use to the American 
reader. There is certainly room for a first-rate 
book which shall address the American parent from 
the most advanced point of American educational 
progress. 

A book which fulfils this aim in one way with 
reference to young women is Mrs. Kate Holliday 
Claghorn’s “College Training for Women.” This 
book, by a college woman, on collegiate instruction 
for women, will be of especial service to parents and 
intending students, but will also have a considerable 
interest for the public at large. There is sound dis- 
cussion and advice on such subjects as “ Choosing a 
College,” “ Life at College,” “The Graduate Stu- 
dent,” “The College-Trained Mother,” “The Col- 
lege-Woman as a Social Influence” and “College 
Training for the Wage-Earner.” While not very 
mature in thought or expression, the writer is intel- 
ligent, earnest, and enthusiastic, and her little book 
will be of real service in its field. Though she does 
not discuss directly the problem of co-education, 
her remarks apply both to colleges exclusively for 
women and to co-educational institutions. 


Hrram M. STantey. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has become his 

English history own continuator; and to his “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times,” published 

in 1878, he has added a concluding volume (Har- 
per), bringing the narrative down to the Diamond 
Jubilee. It is a delightful book, even if it is not 
history. As might be expected, it is chiefly made 
up of Mr. McCarthy’s recollections and reflections. 
A man who has been a large part of the events he 
describes can hardly be asked to encumber himself 
with the paraphernalia of the scientific historian 
when he means to write a good-humored description 
of the recent past. If one wishes to make oneself 
conversant with English affairs of the day, there 
can be no pleasanter method than the reading of so 
charming a book. Perhaps upon occasion one might 
desire a little more boldness in putting in the darker 
lines of the picture. For example, Mr. McCarthy, 
in describing the Queen’s Jubilee of 1887, is com- 
pelled to record the fact that Ireland had no share 
in the festivities. There is a note of hesitancy and 
apology in each succeeding sentence, as if he desired 
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to minimize the effect of what he is obliged to say. 
Fiaally, however, his opinion appears, when to the 
statement that O’Connell aroused much enthusiasm 
for the young Queen, he adds: “The enthusiasm 
inspired by O’Connell soon began to chill and die. 
To Ireland, the Sovereign became a mere name or 
a mere myth, for the Crown was only represented 
by a partisan viceroy, who was changed with each 
succeeding change of partisan government.” The 
story of the schism in the Nationalist party after 
Mr. Parnell was dragged into the divorce court 
is managed with equal delicacy —or deftness,— 
and this is not a little significant, since Mr, Me- 
Carthy himself was the leader of the men opposed 
to Mr. Parnell. He speaks of the quarrel only in- 
cidentally, in stating the time of Mr. Parnell’s 
death, and does not mention his own connection 
with the matter; he merely says: “The great ma- 
jority elected a new chairman.” This same quality 
of charitableness Mr. McCarthy carries into the 
discussion of England’s foreign entanglements in 
Egypt, in the Transvaal, and with the United States 
about the Venezuela boundary line. He intimates 
that “we cannot know what was the real oceasion, 
or inspiration, or purpose of President Cleveland’s 
sudden burst of aggressive eloquence.” But the 
“eloquence” was soon over, and Mr. Cleveland 
became “cool, sensible, and conciliatory.” Quite 
characteristic of Mr. McCarthy’s volume are the 
quiet pauses in the narrative to comment upon 
poets, orators, scientists, and statesmen, dead since 
1878. The estimates are unusually discriminating. 
They are written in the spirit of one to whom his 
own life seems a completed work, completed in the 
days when these men were the companions of his 
thoughts and his actions. Such a writer is not a 
historian: he has an advantage over the historian. 
Each fact is not something the relations of which 
he is professionally bound to elucidate: each fact 
is a part of his own life. And yet, unlike the man 
with an autobiography on his mind, he is able to 
ignore himself and to pass through his life again 
incognito. 


A continuation of ‘Lhe second volume of Prof. Moses 
the literary history Coit Tyler’s “ Literary History of the 
of the Revolution. American Revolution” (Putnam) 
has quickly followed the first one. The whole work 
covers the period 1763-1783, the dividing line be- 
tween the two volumes falling in 1776. “The chief 
aim of the first volume,” says the author, “is to 
trace the development of political discontent in the 
Anglo-American colonies from about the year 1763 
until the year when that discontent culminated in the 
resolve for American Independence ; while the chief 
aim of the second volume is to trace the develop- 
ment of the Revolutionary struggle under the altered 
conditions produced by this change in its object and 
in its character, and to go on with the tale until the 
year when American Independence was formally 
acknowledged by the British government.” The 
first period is longer than the second one, and is 





more abundant in matter; and the first volume, 
upon the whole, is more interesting than the second. 
Still, the author has not rigidly observed the line of 
bisection. In the treatment of a few great topics, 
he has given himself, as he explains, larger room 
and freer movement than would be possible under 
a rigorous conformity to the time limits imposed by 
his general plan. Sometimes, no doubt, there are 
advantages in departing from the rule, as in the 
cases of Samuel Adams and Dr. Franklin ; but there 
is no apparent reason why Thomas Paine should be 
bisected, especiaily as he did not appear on the scene 
until 1774. Professor Tyler still treats the Loyalists 
liberally, both in space and judgment. We miss the 
compendious statement of his view of the Revolu- 
tion, which we did not find in the first volume, and 
which we hoped to find in the present one. We still 
regard its absence as a defect in the work. While 
the new volume is inferior in interest, as a whole, to 
the first one, it still deals with some of the foremost 
writers of the time, as Samuel Adams, Dr. Franklin, 
John Dickinson, Thomas Paine, and others. The 
chapter on Franklin is particularly satisfactory. 
The author discovers a likeness between the Amer- 
ican philosopher and Socrates, which he insists is 
more than superficial. “ Besides the plebeian origin 
of both, and some trace of plebeian manners which 
clung to both, and the strain of animal coarseness 
from which neither was ever entirely purified, they 
both had an amazing insight into human nature in 
all its grades and phases, they were both indifferent 
to literary fame, they were both humorists, they 
both applied their great intellectual gifts in a dis- 
ciplinary but genial way to the improvement of their 
fellow-men, and in dealing controversially with the 
opinions of others they both understood and prac- 
ticed the strategy of coolness, playfulness, an unas- 
suming manner, moderation of statement, the log- 
ical parallel, and irony.” The carefully prepared 
bibliography found in the present volume fills fifty- 
five pages and contains six hundred titles. It is 
intended to be exhaustive of the printed materials 
cited in the course of the whole work. There is 
also a good index, while the mechanical execution 
of the two volumes is worthy of the scholarship and 
literary merit of their contents. 


pitta Thesecond volume of Mr. W. J.Court- 
ae hope’s “ History of English Poetry” 

ore (Macmillan) covers the period from 
Wyatt to Marlowe. It deepens the impression 
made by the earlier volume, for it is equally a 
work of much industry, learning, and philosophical 
grasp. In his endeavor “to trace the course of 
our Poetry rather by the stream of the national 
thought and imagination than by that of the 
national language,” the author has dragged in a 
great deal of matter that seems at first sight en- 
tirely extraneous, and that even reflection cannot 
force into any very direct relation with li his- 
tory. Before taking up the thread of the history 
proper, it is found necessary to discuss such subjects 
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as the Diet of Augsburg, the decay of chivalry, the 
“ Prince” of Machiavelli, and the “Colloquies ” of 
Erasmus. These matters, and the extensive quo- 
tations everywhere introduced, make a very stout 
volume, although a period of only about seventy- 
five years is covered. Upon such a scale as this, 
the work should require eight or ten more volumes 
for its completion. We regret to say that Mr. 
Courthope is more solid than readable. Whether 
it be from native defect, or from professionalism 
prepense, his work is lacking in animation, and re- 
mains, for the most part, upon a rather low level of 
expression. Occasionally, however, the reader is 
rewarded by such a bit of impassioned rhetoric as 
we find in the following noble passage: “The his- 
tory of ideas has in it something of the solemnity 
of tragic action. As the chant of the monks on the 
Capitol called up in the imagination of the historian 
the long drama of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, so the monuments of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and poetry record the dynastic 
revolutions in the march of human thought. Hau- 
miliating in many respects to our pride is the scene 
of waste, change, and decay that such a retrospect 
discloses. Conceits and affectations elevated into 
the chief aims of poetry; the idols of beauty con- 
founded with its true forms; experiments in lan- 
guage conducted at the expense of thought; vain 
though noble attempts made to reanimate exhausted 
ideals ; admiration lavished on the shadows rather 
than the substance of art — such are the ruins that 
will encounter us in this period of our history, like 
the fallen temples, tombs, and aqueducts that sad- 
den the memories of the traveller in the Roman 
Campagna.” um 

The literature of criminology rap- 
idly increases. A little book before 
us, “Crime and Criminals,” by Dr. 
J. Sanderson Christison (Chicago: W. T. Keener 
Co.), is composed, as we are told in the preface, 
largely of a series of articles contributed to the 
“Chicago Tribune” under the caption of “Jail 
Types.” The literary style of the book is that of 
the daily newspaper. The author’s design seems 
to be to present the criminal in the light of study 
and modern science. A number of cases, repre- 
senting a wide range of criminal types, are briefly 
described and illustrated by portraits reproduced 
from photographs. It is frequently assumed that 
the reader is fully informed regarding the crime 
and criminal discussed, and thus the description 
given is too incomplete and scrappy to be of value. 
The author’s wording is often obscure and some- 
times incorrect. It is not clear that he plainly un- 
derstands the use of the words—so fundamental— 
heredity, degeneration, environment. It is certain 
that he does not understand the use of the word 
specie. The real value of the book lies in the 
fact that it presents cases of Chicago criminals, of 
many or most of whom the local public has heard. 
A scientific verdict upon these cases cannot fail to 
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be suggestive to thinking men. Dr. Christison has 
apparently collected a good deal of material ; it is 
a pity that he has not more carefully presented it. 
Apart from the portraits, the illustrations in the 
book have no great value. Thus, the plates of jaw 
forms recognized by Dr. Talbot, of brains — brutes, 
normal human beings, and criminals — and of the 
degenerate ear, would have value if they had been 
adequately discussed and described. Readers are 
of two classes: they are beginners who need first 
principles, or more advanced students who have al- 
ready gained them. To the former these plates are 
worthless because not discussed ; to the latter they 
are unnecessary because already known. 


Pea According to Mr. Charles Dudley 
hakespeare’s day. Warner, more insight into Shakes- 
. a peare’s plays is to be gained by 
studying the England of Shakespeare’s day than 
from the whole race of commentators and critics of 
the text. In the light of contemporary English life, 
— its visions of empire, its spirit of adventure, its 
piracy, exploration, and warlike turmoil, its credu- 
lity and superstitions, its wonder at natural phe- 
nomena, its implicit belief in the supernatural, its 
faith, its daring, its coarseness of speech, bluntness 
of manner, luxury of apparel, and ostentation of 
wealth, the mobility of its shifting society,— in such 
a light the dramas glow with a new meaning, and 
awaken a profounder admiration of the poet’s 
knowledge of human life. To these matters, there- 
fore, Mr. Warner devotes his little book on “ The 
People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote” (Harper). 
His authorities are such old and not commonly 
available writers as Harrison, Stubbes, Stowe, and 
Holinshed ; and it must be granted that he has used 
their musty pages to great advantage in making his 
breezy and picturesque summary. The reproduc- 
tions of such quaint old pictures as “A Puritan 
Family,” “A Supper Party,” “A Family Group,” 
and “ William Kemp Dancing” add not a little to 
the charm of the narrative. A drawing of the 
Swan Theatre, made in 1596, gives one an exact 
idea of the places where our ancestors contrived to 
spend so much of their time, on various pretexts. 
Not only was it their resort for pleasure, but also 
their resource in sorrow. As the Italians sleep 
away grief, the French sing, and the Germans 
drink, so the English of the sixteenth century went 
to plays to be rid of it. If only this play-going 
crowd had had the foresight to leave us some au- 
thentic account of their greatest playwright, how 
much guess-work we should have been spared ! 


, Miss Margaret Warner Morley has 
anbaaine” presented to child-students some de- 
sevnuasens lightful stadies of “« A Few Familiar 
Flowers” (Ginn). There are only five of the flow- 
ers —the morning-glory, jewel weed, nasturtium, 
geranium, and hyacinth. We all presume that we 
have known these everyday flowers for a lifetime. 
Many of us have gone through the botanies in our 
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school-days and analyzed hundreds of wild flowers, 
dried them perhaps, and mounted them in the 
herbarium. Yet there are curious facts in the 
structure of these “ familiar flowers ’’ culled by Miss 
Morley which few of us have ever dreamed of. 
She takes her little people to the spot where the 
flower grows, and teaches them how to look at it, 
how to view it in all its aspects, and how to search 
for the meaning and the cause of each peculiarity. 
When they have finished their study, they know 
their plant in every external feature; and, more 
than that, they have acquired the art of clear and 
accurate observation. Miss Morley has a charming 
gift for talking with children, in language apt and 
elegant, yet simple and natural as that of the child 
she addresses.— In “ Flowers and Their Friends ” 
(Ginn) Miss Morley continues the study of plant- 
life along the same lines pursued in the work above 
mentioned. The same flowers are treated, with 
added information regarding their peculiar features. 
In a second division of the book, under the head of 
“ Stories about all Sorts of Things,” a simple ac- 
count is given of the structure and uses of cells, 
pollen, nectar, and other vital parts of the flower. 
In all Miss Morley’s books the illustrations are a 
notable attraction, the graceful way in which they 
are thrown around and across the text arresting the 
eye with pleasing effects. 


When two writers of marked ability 
in both literature and natural his- 
tory unite to produce a work giving 
scope to their special talents, the public has reason 
to expect a masterpiece of its kind. In the “Citi- 
zen Bird” (Macmillan), by Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright and Dr. Elliott Coues, this expectation is real- 
ized. Seldom is the plan of a book so admirably 
conceived and in every detail so excellently ful- 
filled. The volume is designed to win young 
people to a love of the birds, and presents its mat- 
ter in the form of a story, which from beginning to 
end never falters in interest. One knows not 
whether most to applaud the ingenuity manifest in 
the varied scenes, the wit that enlivens them all, or 
the enticing manner in which information of a 
solid character is inserted in the narrative. Over 
a hundred birds are introduced, and their portraits 
are given in black and white by Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, a young artist whose original and striking 
transcripts of bird-life are exciting mingled wonder 
and delight among ornithologists. 


A . 
bird literature. 


Catching a glimpse of a book with 
Missions of the title “The Missions of California: 
Californie. Their Establishment, Progress, and 
Decay” (William Doxey, San Francisco), the re- 
viewer who knows anything of the possibilities of 
that subject is apt to drop everything else and reach 
out after that book, with the thought that the one 
long waited for has come at last. For full justice 
has never yet been done to the religious settlements 
along the Pacific coast, which colonized and evan- 
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gelized that portion of our land while furnishing a 
barrier to the inroads of foreigners from the west, 


and which grafted some Spanish institutions upon 


our Anglo-Saxon civilization. The author of the 
small book before us, Miss Laura Bride Powers, 
had access to the materials for such a history, 
“manuscripts, including diaries, mission registers, 
and personal letters”; and there can be no doubt 
of her sympathy with the subject—a sympathy 
rising, in fact, to an enthusiasm. We are debarred 
from feeling disappointment that she has not given 
us just the book we want, by her motives in writing 
what she has written. This book “might well have 
gone forth to its destiny known as ‘A Plea for the 
Missions,’ ’’ so says the preface ; and the author has 
told the tale of their ascendancy and ruin, “ hoping 
thereby to enlist sympathy in the cause of their 
restoration and preservation.” The book contains 
very brief accounts of the several Missions, is beau- 
tifully printed, admirably illustrated with half-tone 
views, and is appropriately bound ; and we hope it 
may result, as its author so fondly trusts, in awaken- 
ing an increased interest in those monuments along 
our western coast that mark one of the most pictur- 
esque phases of the colonization of our land. 


“English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700,” 
edited by Dr. Frederick Ives Car- 
penter, is the latest volume in the 
“ Warwick Library” (Scribner), and the only vol- 
ume thus far contributed to the series by an Amer- 
ican scholar. Dr. Carpenter's introduction of nearly 
fifty pages traces the development of the English 
lyric from the earliest times to the close of the 
Restoration period, and is a study both subtle and 
scholarly. The selections, which run from Skelton 
to Dryden, are made with unfailing taste; the edi- 
tor has ransacked the abundant modern literature 
of the subject, and set side by side with the familiar 
songs many unfamiliar but almost equally beautiful 
pieces. We can never agree with him in attributing 
“ Roses, their sharp spines being gone”’ to Fletcher, 
but this is our only quarrel with an editor whose 
taste and whose thorough knowledge of the subject 
alike command respect. Dr. Carpenter has also 
published, at the University of Chicago Press, an 
“Outline Guide to the Study of English Lyric 
Poetry,” which every teacher of English literature 
will be glad to have. It covers the entire 

of the subject, and provides thousands of references 
for the student, besides a helpful body of sugges- 
tions for the use of the instructor. Dr. Carpenter 
has made the subject of the English lyric peculiarly 
his own, and his work is a distinct credit to Ameri- 
ean scholarship. —__ 


It is rather remarkable that such a 
subject as “Hannibal” in the “ He- 
roes of the Nations” series (Putnam) 
should have been given to an author whodoes not read 
German, yet Mr. William O’Connor Morris, in his 
preface, frankly states this to be the case. German 
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scholars have contributed so much to our knowl- 
edge of Roman history that not to know German 
would seem, in this instance, to indicate ignorance 
of the principal authorities on the subject of the 
essay. The many and accurate references to Latin, 
French, and English authorities show, however, that 
the author has written with scholarly care. A fine 
presentation of conditions existing in Rome and in 

just previous to Hannibal’s campaigns, 
is followed by a clear account of the various battles 
and military movements, so far as it is possible to 
know them. The author’s language is well chosen, 
and were it not for the repetition of certain forms 
of expression the descriptive bits of writing would 
be very good reading. The book has a good index 
and is well supplied with maps. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. John Henry Comstock’s volume entitled “ Insect 
Life” (Appleton) is a manual for the use of teachers 
and students in the elementary department of ento- 
mology. Its plan embraces field and class work, both 
arranged with a view to combining the attractive fea- 
tures of the study and an exact and thorough pursuit of 
it. The text is written in a simple though serious style, 
and is accompanied with a multitude of engravings, 
many of them original, and all examples of the finest 
workmanship. 

“ Physics: An Elementary Text-Book for University 
Classes,” by Mr. C. G. Knott, is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. It is a stout volume of three hundred 
and fifty pages. A book that is elementary in a far 
more literal sense is Mr. C. L. Harrington’s “ Physics 
for Grammar Schools,” issued by the American Book 
Co. In this connection we may also mention Professor 
A. E. Dolbear’s “Modes of Motion,” published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, and the “ Elements of Chem- 
istry,” by Mr. Rufus P. Williams, published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. 

“ A First Book in Writing English” (Macmillan), by 
Dr. Edwin Herbert Lewis, is an elementary text-book 
of rhetoric and composition, the direct outcome of prac- 
tical teaching in the class-room. The author states that 
he has “tried to present a large number of definite 
situations to be faced for constructive practice both in 
organization and in diction ; and to give in simple, even 
colloquial language, all the larger generalizations which 
a boy presenting himself at college might reasonably be 
expected to have been using for two or three years as 
touchstones of his own work.” The book is one of the 
best for high-school use that we have seen, clear in its 
statements, logical in its arrangement of material, and 
provided with great numbers of practical exercises and 
apt illustrative quotations. 

“The Age of Milton,” by the Rev. J. Howard B. 
Masterman (Macmillan), is the fourth volume thus far 
published in the series of “ Handbooks of English Lit- 
erature ” edited by Professor J.W. Hales. The period 
covered is that from 1632 to the Restoration, although 
in the case of a few writers the history is projected into 
the period already covered by Dr. Garnett’s “Age of 
Dryden.” Milton alone fills about one-third of the 
book, Browne and Fuller being the only other writers to 
have whole chapters to themselves. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Moser’s “ Der Bibliothekar,” edited by Professor B. 
W. Wells, is published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Messrs. Truslove and Comba, of New York, publish 
a“ Compendium of Italian Pronunciation,” by Mr. T. E. 
Comba. 

M. Zola’s “ Lourdes ” is issued by the Macmillan Co. 
in a neat two-volume edition, uniform with the author’s 
“Rome.” 

A second edition, considerably enlarged, of “ Chris- 
tianity and Idealism,” by Dr. John Watson, of Kingston, 
Canada, is published by the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish a new edition of 
« Georgia Scenes,” by “a native Georgian,” a work that 
made its first appearance as long ago as 1840. 

Professor J. S. Kingsley, of Tufts College, is the 
author of the “Elements of Comparative Zodlogy,” 
just published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

A volume of “Studies in Literature and Composi- 
tion,” by Superintendent W. H. Skinner, of Nebraska 
City, is published by Mr. J. H. Miller, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

“ Bright Threads,” by Miss Julia H. Johnston, and 
“Daily Light and Strength,” a diary of devotional se- 
lections, are two recent publications of Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

A “Third Year in French,” by Mr. L. C. Syms, is 
published by the American Book Co., and completes 
the course in French prepared by the author for pre- 
paratory school use. 

The latest of Mr. G. P. Humphrey’s “ American 
Colonial Tracts” is a reprint of “ Nova Britannia,” 
dated 1609, and “offering most excellent fruits by 
planting in Virginia.” 

Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co. are the publishers 
of “ Maude,” a juvenile production of that precocious 
child of genius, Christina Rossetti. It was written in 
1850, before the author was twenty years of age. 

Mr. S. E. Cassino, of Boston, is to publish “ Little 
Folks,” a new magazine for children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Stuart Pratt are to be the editors, and the 
periodical will make its first appearance some time 
during this month. 

“The Librarian of the Sunday School,” by Miss 
Elizabeth Louise Foote (Eaton & Mains) is a small 
manual of library practice as it relates to Sunday-school 
work, and may be commended as both sensible and 
helpful in its suggestions. 

Messrs. T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co. have published a hand- 
some library edition of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
with illustrations by Miss Alico Barber Stephens, at a 
moderate price. The book would make an appropriate 
aud inexpensive holiday gift. 

Recent text-books published by the Macmillan Co. 
are a “ French Practical Course,” by M. Jules Magne- 
nat; an “ Analytic Geometry for Technical Schools and 
Colleges,” by Mr. P. A. Lambert; and the “Outlines 
of Elementary Economics,” by Mr. Herbert J. Daven- 
port. 

Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. publish “ The Young 
American,” a “ civic reader,” by Professor Harry Pratt 
Judson. It is an elementary survey of American his- 
tory and politics, interspersed with selections in verse 
and prose, and illustrated with a number of gaudy 
colored plates. The same publishers send us a volume 
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of selections from the “ Viri Rome” and Cornelius 
Nepos, edited by Messrs. John T. Buchanan and R. A. 
Minckwitz. 

The recent educational publications of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. includes “Eight Books of Homer’s Odyssey,” 
edited by Professors Perrin and Seymour, of Yale 
University; “ The Second Book of Cresar’s Gallic War,” 
edited by Mr. William C. Collar ; and “ Flowers and 
Their Friends,” a book for children, by Miss Margaret 
W. Morley. 

One of the most interesting of the lists of autumn 
announcements sent out by the English publishers is 
that of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin of London. In addition 
to the many books on his list that will be re-published 
in this country by various houses, and the purely Am- 
erican works that he will handle in England, Mr. 
Unwin’s most important announcements include “ My 
Life in Two Hemispheres,” by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy ; “ Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham, 1854-1870,” edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L.; “The Private Papers of William Wilberforce”; 
“Tourguéneff and his French Circle,” a series of let- 
ters, edited by H. Halpérine-Kaminsky ; “ The Life and 
Adventures of Mr. Endymion Porter,” by Dorothea 
Townshend ; “Greece in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Lewis Sergeant ; “ The Welsh People,” edited by John 
Rhys and David Brynmor Jones; “Communism in 
Middle Europe in the Time of the Reformation,” by 
Karl Kautsky ; “Lives of Great Italians,” by Frank 
Horridge ; and “ A Selection from the Poems of Ma- 
thilde Blind,” edited by Arthur Symons. All of Mr. 
Unwin’s publications that are not regularly issued in 
this country may be obtained from Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons of New York. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir. By his son. In 2 vols., 
large ares Sco. ies. gan photogravure, etc., gilt tops, uncut. 
Recollections of Aubrey De Vere. " portrait, large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 374, ward Arnold. 
Verdi, Man and English Experiences His Biogra s.1 Ref- 


— to y Frederic 7 Crow- 
ly portraits, 8vo, uncut, pp. 306. Chas. Scribner’s 


Sir Walter Scott. ,B George Saints 12mo, pp. 158. 
** Famous les Scribner’s . 75 cts. 
The Brontés: Fact and Fiction. By Angus M. eKog, B.A. 

12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 187. Dodd, Mead . $1.50. 


Phillip Il. of Spain. B par ay heyy — . 267. 
Foreign Statesmen.” Maemillan Co. 75 cts. = 


HISTORY. 
The History of Mankind. By iyo ont oye! Rotsel 
trans. from the German 
M.A.; with Introduction by E. B. Tylor 
illus. in colors, ete., 4to, gilt top, pp. 562. 
The Battle of Franklin, Tennessee, November 30, ieoes oa 
M By Jacob D. Cox. With maps, 8vo, pp. 351. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 
Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral: In Two Lectures. 
By Charles William Stabbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. Lilus., 
sate gilt top, uncut, pp. 166. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Life in Early Britain: Being an Account of the Earl, 
habitan tof thin flan gd the Memoriale which They 
Have Left behind Them. By Bertram C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 244. G.P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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The Boston Browning Society Papers. Selected to 
resent the Work « of f the 
8vo, pp. 503. Macmillan Co. 

The Scholar and the Seek call isms 

By Potter, D.D. 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 335. Century Co. $2. 

The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763- 
1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. IL., 1776-1783. 8vo, 
ay en oF na G. P. Putnam’ oe Doula 0. 

ds, Le’ and Kings. y e 
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gilt top, pp. 294. Charles Seri 
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Gleanings in Buddha-Fields: Studies of Hand and Soul in 


the Far East. B fin & Oo. S13, Mahe wa 


The Occasional Address: Its Composition and Literature. 
By Lerenzo foo, L.H.D, 12mo, pp. 343. G. P. 


nam’s Sons. $1.25. saan ‘s SU 

In Indian Tents: Stories enobscot, Passamagq y, 
and Micmac Indians to Abby L. Alger. 12mo, uneut, 
pp. 139. Roberts Bros. $1. 

Bon-Mots of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Walter 
= Illus., 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 195. Macmillan 


The Ministry of Art. By Frank The! ‘anand Illus., 
16mo, pp. 272. Curts & é Seman 


NEW EDITIONS OF weg eed oT 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Pictured and Decorated wW 
tote ee Sai" ® with te ae Ego 4 
‘ v vo, uncu' 

Macmillan Co. $15. 
“Centenary” Edition of Carlyle’s Works. New vols.: 
oe eas and S Me BAG Life hy a 
Sterling Past portraits, 8vo, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Per vol. “ $1.25. 


pantie aunties By Charles Dickens. ‘‘Gadshill”’ edi- 
tion, edited by Andrew Lang. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. es Scribner's Sons. $3. 


from Diderot’s auto- 


y 1 a aw. rinsley Sheridan; edited a 
“Temple Drasentione! Lt 45 cts. 
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Selected Poems. B Coney Choos With portrait, 
a oft tap, unset, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


of Argolis, and Other Poems. B 
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Gearge Heron 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 91. 
T Unwin. 


The House of the Heart. B Irvine Bapone. 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 156. Peter “os oa 


aly of a Wind-Harp. Anne Throop. 12mo, 
pp. 26. New York: The peg Paper, $1. 


FICTION. 

American Nobility. Dy Sisko co Ceuteven, 12mo, pp. 498. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
12mo, pp. 348. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25. 

The Secret Rose. By W. B. Yeats; iow by 3. B. Yeats. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 265. Dead. Mead & Co. $2. 

Eat Not Thy Heart. B me Fy ” 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 318. H.S. ees $1.25. 


pp. 170. 


Kallistratus: An AutcMegnahy. By A. H. Gilkes. Illus., 
Seek SS top, eel ee Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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A Boldier of Manhattan, and his Adventures at Ticonderoge 12mo, pp. 319. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
and Quebec. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 12mo, pp. 316. | The Christ of God: The Rationale of the Deity of Jesus 
DA * &e Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. Christ. By H. Mann. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 120, 
The of Istar: A Romance of the Land of No Return G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
By William Le Queux. Illus., 12mo, pp. 382. Frederic The Greater Gospel. By John M. ee. 18mo, gilt 
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o> $1.25. Society of America. 30 cts. 


Lourdes. By Emile Zola; trans. by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
Now dition, revind end corrected; Ta? vol, 16mo. 
Macmillan Co. $2. 


A Child in the Temple. By Frank Mathew. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 177. John Lane. $1. 
Lgme Prephow. Bs By Eden Phillpotts. 12mo, pp. 496. F. A. 


Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress. B at eee. 
12mo, pp. 344. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 


The Birthright, , BY Somenh Hocking. Illus., 12mo, pp. 367. 
nee Vane, ie ee Gave. 16mo, pp. 362. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
For the Chaties eming Ebr and Other Tales of the a. 
ree. t top, uncu 
W ssc Stone & Co. ” mer 
Pomona’s Travels. By Frank R. Stockton ; illus. AL 4 
Frost. New edition; 12mo, pp. 275. Charles Seri 
Sons. $1.50. m 
The Man of the Family. Christian Reid. 12mo, 336. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1; paper, 50 cts. - 
Uncle Laeelp Outing. witn 2°03 $1 potion. 16mo, 


B Pickering. ae —_ 317. G. P, Put- 
my $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

or, The New Faust. By Alfred e. With 
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McLeod: ‘A Heroine of the Back Blocks. By Gey 
ane. Illus., 18mo, uncut, pp. 255. F. A. Stokes Co 
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12mo, gilt top, pp. 215. Dei, Mend & Go 75 eta. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
The tigen A Record of tr Sport on a 
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Be nei gene MD, and August Hammar, EB. Te. 

large 8vo, uncut, pp. 406. Charles Scribner $6. 
White Man’s Africa. oot a 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 271 Bros. $2.50. 
go ee te 
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Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. = oe 
Klondike: A Manual for Goldseekers. By Charles A. 

Bramble, D.L.S. 12mo, pp. 313. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
A History of Christianity in the gegen 


The Holy Land in Geography and in History. By Town- 
send MacCoun, A.M. yh Apacs with maps, l6mo. New 
York: The Author. 

Christianity and Idealism. ny John wale Lid. New 
oe: with additions ; 12mo, uncut, pp. 292. Macmillan 

Shp Metten t0ehe Fetieeetens and to Philemon. B 
Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 8vo, pp. 201." Interna- 
pe Critical Commentary.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A History of Christianity. By —y he 4 
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Psychical Research. 
8vo, pp. 458. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $2. 


The New Psych - By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. Tllus., 
12mo, pp. 500. “* porary Science Series.’’ Oharles 
Seribner's Sons. $ 


An Outline Introductory to Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason.” i16mo, pp. 95. Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


er. us., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 432. 
R. > ~ B.A., 3 a7. 


Ilus., 12mo, 
cise wledge Library. ”»' Dd, Aipletoe £Ga “or 
My Studio Neighbors. Written and illus. by — 
Hamilton Gibson. Large 8vo, pp. 245. Harper & Bros. 


$2.50. 
Wild Neighbors. Out-door Studies in the United States. 
ey ee Illus., 12mo, pp. 301. Macmillan 
Nature’s Diary. ‘8 Diary. Compiled by Francis H. Allen, Illus., 
16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. By James Carter 
ing Books.” 
on Every- 
day 


Beard. Ly jane, po. 5 275. ‘* Home 
D. Appleton & 
Practical oo A Universal Handy-Book 
Electrical Matters. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 135. “"Spon & 
Chamberlain. 75 cts. 
The Story of Germ Life. By H. W. Conn. LIllus., 18mo, 
= 199. ane Useful Stories.”” D. Appleton x 
SOCIOLOGY. 
The Non-Religion of the Future: A Sociological Stud 
from the French 


of M. Guyau. - 8vo, pp. ’ 
Henry Holt & Co. $3. 


THE DRAMA. 

an Account of the Victorian 
; trans. from the French ped 

rederic yte; ih Introduction by Henry Arth 

ones. 8vo, uncut, pp. 319. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of American Authors. 
Adams. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 444. Houghton, 

Catal of the Corbett Collection of Casts = seek 
and Seulture, belonging to the Portland Art Asso- 
ciation. 12mo, pp. 173. Pub by the Association. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Joan of Arc. By Boutet de Monvel. LIllus. in colors, large 
—s 48. Co. $3. 

Teta tne ten By Henry C. Bunner; music by Oscar 

Weil. large 8vo, pp. 163. Harper & & Brothers. $2.50. 

The Cen' Book of the American Revolution. By 
Elbridge A 
Depew. 


. Brooks ; — eT ~~“ 
% Illus... 4to, pp $1.50. 
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Adventures in Toyland. B Edith King Tilus. in 
colors, ete., large 8yo, gilt edges, 
ner’s Sons. $2, 

The Adventures of Mabel. By Rafford tye Illus., 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 245. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 

The Fort Craddock. Iilus., Short Stories. By Charles 

et te” 12mo, pp. 262, ton, 
in 


Wiih y=" we the Great: A Story of ths a Years’ 
War. By G. A. Henty. Lllus., 12mo, pp. Charles 
Scribner’ $1.50. 


Lords of the World: A of the Fall of Carthage and 
Corinth. By urch, Illus., 12mo, pp. 387. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

"s bay Rhy John 


pp. 318. Roberts Bros. 
The Missing Prince. SB Piee: Illus., 8vo, pp. 198. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 


A New Baby World: Stories, Rh Pictures, for 
Little Folks. from “St. Nic ” by Mary 
Mapes Illus., 4to, pp. 200. tury Co. $1.50. 


The Big-Horn ‘Treasure: A Tale of Rocky Mountain Ad- 


venture. By J Illus., 12mo, pp. 327. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. ‘$1.25. 
eusiansGuete atten Mohawk: A *s Adventures in 
the Navy in the War of the Rebellion. By W. J. Henderson. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 278. Charles Scribner A Seat $1.25. 


The Golden Galleon. fa the we aly Illas., 12mo, 
pp. 352. Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Wanolasset, The Laie Coe Win aaa By A. G. as 
ton. Illus., 12mo, pp. 203. Roberts Bros. $1.25 

A Norway Summer. By ose. Nichols. Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 178. Roberts Bros. $1.25 m 

Sunday Reading for the er 11898. us., 
EJB Yeung & Co. $155 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1895-96. Vol. I.; 8vo, pp. 965. ent Printing 


Physics: An Hlamenteny Text-Book for ee L 
i on Illus., 12mo, pp. 351 B. Lip- 
pincott Co 


The Story of Language. By Charles Woodward Hutson. 
12mo, pp. 392. A.C. MCh tO. $1.50 

Eight Books of enone — Edited by Bernadotte 
Perrin and Thomas Day Seymour. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 350. 
Ginn & Co. $1.65. 


Analytic Geometry. For Technical Schools and Colleges. 
aa A. Lambert. M.A. 12mo, pp. 216. lan Co. 

Elements of Comparative Zodlogy. By J. S. Kingsley, 
S.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 357. Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Rufus P. Williams. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 412. Ginn & Co. $1.20. 

The Science of Discourse: A Rhetoric for High Schools 
and Colleges. By Arnold Tompkins. _12mo, pp. 353. 
Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

French Stumbling- Blocks and English Stepping- 
Stones. By Francis Tarver, M.A. 16mo, pp. 212. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Exercises in Greek Compontiion. B ig H. Higley, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 170 & Co. $1.10 

The Story of Japan. By R. Van , M.A. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 294. American Book Co. 

The Elements of Geometry. By aol W. Keigwin. 

12mo, pp. 227. Henry Holt &:Co. $1. 

French Practical Course. By Jules Magnenat, 12mo, 

pp. 286. Macmillan Co. $1. 


4to, pp. 412. 





Arithmetic. By Wooster Woodruff Beman and 
eDorid Eugene Gunith. toes ganite. Ginn & Co, Weta 
Joey Sane Ee Wilts imo, pp. 102. Gees for Oi 

dren.” Ginn & Co. Sew - 


ve Randolph, PhD. 16 dma, pe 163. Bey Hele eGo 


80 cts. 

Outlines of Elementary Economics, By Herbert J. 
Davenport. 16mo, pp. 280. Macmillan Co. 80 cts. 
Shakespeare Note-Book. By Charles W. Kent. 4to. 

Ginn & Co. 70 cts. 
Selections from L’Hommond’s Viri Romes 
one, Edited by Jno. T. Buchanan and fr Ay Mincke 
sn ith maps, 16mo, pp. 198. Maynard, Merrill, & 


ey 60 cts. 

Flowers and their Friends. B Bayete 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 255. Ginn & Co, 

A Three-Year Preparatory Course in French. 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. First Year; 12mo, pp. 
Macmillan Co. 65 cts. 


Round the Year in Myth and Song. By Florence Hol- 
wn. -- 2 Illus., 12mo, pp. 200. American Book Co. 60c. 


American: A Civic Reader. B: Pratt 
adson, LL.D. Then, Pan pe aaa Meuned. Manil 
suse Bhar elie By L. C. Syms. 12mo, pp. 314. 
American Book Co. ” cm a ~ 
Physics for Grammar Schools. Charles 
‘A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 123. American American snares 
Natural Geography. ues 
By Rowe way 
~My 


Elementary 
-, 4to, pp, 144. 


Composition. By Henry G 


Freshman 
yy tee Bates. 12mo, pp. ie “OO Heth 
cts. 


Compendium of Italian Pronounciation. By T.E.Comba. 
> e & Comba. 


edited by Calvin 


moe anees 
eed 


Moser’s Der Bibliothekar. nated 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 138. D.C. Hi 

The American Word Book. aS Calvin Patron.” 12mo, 
pp. 192, American Book Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Ameri Railway: Its 
e can ‘eo elopment, 


The Book of Parliament. By Michael 
uncut, pp. 452. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

The Green Guess Book. By y Come Bee W: 
L. McL. Watson. 16mo, pp. 111. id, Mead 


and Mary 
& Co. $1. 








Sao enya, id ARMS, A.B., < <o_ Tutor, will 
in Chicago after after October 1 
Address, 125 abe ‘une Drive, Ca1caco. 
Fo OBTAINING 100 QUESTIONS u 
or without address 


any of Shakespeare, 
answers, Awna 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York Clty. 


Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 








——_ Poems, Fiction, etc., 
Late War, Religion, 
History , Travel, and Natural History, 
Fine Wattlona, ‘ political conor, P 
by Ls r ee, Btc., Ete. 


Send stamp for catalogue to A. J. CRAWFORD, 
P. 0. Box 317. 312 N. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THIS WEEK ANNOUNCES THE A NEW NOVEL 


EDWARD ARNOLD usticationoF By H. G. WELLS 





THE INVISIBLE MAN By H. G. Wexts, author of “The Time Machine,” “Thirty Strange Stories,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Wells has done no better work than this. In its conception the story stany to cultanl te the vetup of beldnes. Yet 
ee a ee ne neta caile LE pckatle et but convincingly real. ie 
book of profound human interest, and not the least of ite charme ie ite humor. 





Also a new novel by GRANT ALLEN: 
AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE (6000 already sold in event. ) By Grant ALLEN, author of 
“A Woman Who Did,” ete. Cloth, handsomely illustrated, large 12mo. Price, $1.50. 








OLD ENGLISH GLASSES An Account of Glass Drinking-Vessels in England from Early Times to 
pm FRB ee gy Ny = With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses d the same Period, 


Original HarrsHorne, Fello nearly 
seventy full-page tinted or ar clred pinta nth bet spe of Tabogrphy several = HI 4 
the text. Super royal 4to. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE a one volume, with portrait. 8vo. Price, $4.00. 


It is not often that we have the ita of gulliching reminiscences of a man who, a distinguished him- 
os, cm See Soe cop 0 0 ae ee pry farther en. toe red in a 
atmosphere, and greatest thinkers and writers of our time, not merely from casual 
meetings in society, but as repo — + Da Later wer communion of intellectual tastes. But Mr. de Vere’s 


are not confined to literary circles. we ypportytey po fae Ye es 
pm ye As an Irishman he witnessed many exciting political changes, and has numerous anecdotes 
and good stories to pervaded with the racy humor characteristic of the country. 








A new, revised, and cheaper edition of « famous work: 
FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN By Stati PasHa. Translated and edited by Colonel 
Wiuxears, C.B., Chief of the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. Ilustrated. Price, $2.00. 








STYLE By Watrer Ra.erau, Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool; author of | 


** Robert Louis Stevenson,” etc. One volume. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. 





“A JUVENILE GIBBON”: 


ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD By A ice Garpner, Lecturer in History at Newnham 
College ; author of “ Friends of the Olden Time,”’ etc. With illustrations and map. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.25. 





PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS A Text-Book for the use of Teachers and Students in Normal 


Schools, Colleges, and Universities. By C. LLtoyp Morcan, Lowell Lecturer 1895-1896, etc.; author of ‘* Animal Life 


” “ The Springs of Conduct,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 net 
POE bok Les heen ochaoled fe co de talch Ceedeen reales dhs Caled Soatei: 





EDWARD ARNOLD - PUBLISHER - 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





English in American Universities. 


By Professors in the English Departments of Twenty Representative Institutions. With appendix of discussions 


germane to the subject. Edited, with Introduction, by Wi1t1aM Morton Parne. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 182, $1. 


With the exception of the articles upon Johns Hopkins University and the bw aed of Minnesota, the contents of this 


volume are reprinted from Tue Diat. The great interest aroused in educational circles by these articles led to their publica- 
tion in book form. 


subject.” — Review of Reviews. 


“ The most noteworthy contribution yet made to the literature of the | “ A remarkable little book.”"— Springfield Republican. 
“ An exceedingly interesting and useful summary.’’— The Outlook. 


Literature.”"— Frederic Ives Carpenter. 


“+ Indispensable to all interested in the teaching and study of English 


NEW YORK. D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers. 378 Webeh Ave. 





Special Offer to Teachers. 


Desiring to bring to the special attention of teachers the work THe Dr is doing in the cause of 
good Literature and the interests of Education, with a view to securing more generally their support and 


encouragement, the publishers of the paper make the following offer for an introductory subscription : 


The regular price of Taz Drat is $2 per year. The regular price of “ English in American Universities ” 


is $1. The two together — the paper one year, and a copy of the book — will be furnished any teacher 


for the price of the paper alone — $2. 
This offer will be good only to the end of November, 1897. 


Address Subscription Dept., THE DIAL, 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co.’s New Books 








Poetry, Romance. 


ALDRICH’S WORKS. 

Complete Poetical and Prose Works of Taomas 

Bartey ALpricu. New Riverside Edition, thoroughly 

revised by the author. Poems in 2 vols., 12mo, 

$3.00 ; Prose Works in 6 vols., 12mo, $9.00. Com- 
plete Works, 3 vols., 12mo, $12.00. (Sold only in 
sets.) Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 

$32.00 a set, net. [October 30.] 

POEMS NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 

By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “ Vic- 

torian Poets,” “ Poets of America,” “ The Nature and 

Elements of Poetry,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

A handsome volume containing the noble lyrics and occa- 
sional poems written by Mr. Stedman in the last twenty years. 
A welcome addition to the best American verse, 

KING ARTHUR AND THE TABLE ROUND. 
Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of 
Troyes. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
Wru1am WELis NeweL. 2 vols., large crown 
8vo, $4.00. 

A charming work, giving in attractive modern form, with 


jodiciogs ont comment, the original tales of King Arthur and the 
Table. 


History, Biography, Etc. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By Joun Fiske. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
eater a fg the eotilomenh and growth of Vir- 

Revelation, the Cerolinas, and Georgia, nearly to the 

lution. “TT is a most interesting story, and has never 

before been told with the critical insight, the p' qian 

grasp, and the distinct literary charm with which it 

told by Mr. Fiske. 

LIFE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
A biography of very great attraction by Mrs. JAMES 
T. Freips, author of “ Authors and Friends,” etc. 
With a Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. Large-paper Edition, 
uniform with the Large-paper Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Works. 8vo, $4.00 net. [October 30.] 


A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JOHN STER- 
LING AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
A little book of singular interest, containing twenty 
Letters, edited, with a Sketch of Sterling’s Life, by 
Epwarp WALDo EMERSON, author of “ Emerson in 
Concord,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. 


THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ROME. 

By Ropotro Lanciant, author of “ Ancient Rome 

in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” “Pagan and 

Christian Rome,” etc. With numerous illustrations 

and 17 maps and plans. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 

An admirable companion-book for travellers who visit the 
existing remains and the latest excavations of ancient Rome. 
GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS. 

Another volume of acute and sympathetic interpreta- 

tion of Japanese life and character, by Larcap1o 

HEARN, author of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 

ete. 16mo, $1.25. 





Fiction. 
THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. 


By Pav Leicester Forp, author of “The Honor- 


able Peter Stirling,” ete. Tenth Thousand. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


A love story, clear and plenty 
pd yy pcre don of otedont fen arope and 


= It is told wih eee 
distinetl; one of strongest and So note- 

worthy novels of the yom 
THE FEDERAL JUDGE. 

A Novel, by Cuartxes K. Lusu. Second Edition. 

16mo, $1 .25. 

POD porte Phy ry en atte fay inthe 

f commerce and politics has been itd 

The I Dasboen, New York. = —_ F 


DIANA VICTRIX. 

By FLorence Converse. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is a welcome ae to the novels we owe in these 
later days to Southern authors scenes are in New Orleans, 
the White (open yy ew York, and Boston. College girls 
figure in it, the bachelor woman is described, and a charming 
story is told. 

UNCLE ’LISHA’S OUTING. 

By Rowtanp E. Rosrnsoy, author of “ Danvis Folks,” 

“ In New England Fields and Woods.” 16mo, $1.25. 

ig ter = with stories of hunting and fish- 
ing adventures in Northern Vermont. 

THE REVOLT OF A DAUGHTER. 

A thoroughly interesting and charmingly written love 

story, by ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of “ The Story 

of Margaret Kent,” “Ciphers,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE JUGGLER. 
By Cuarites Ecpert Crappock, author of “The 
Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Tn J ae i of th dramatic and powerful 
“The ” is one e most 

novels Miss Murfree has yet written. 

SEVEN ON THE HIGHWAY. 
Striking Stories, by Brancne Witiis Howarp, 
author of “One Summer,” “The Open Door,” 
«“Guenn,” “ A Fellowe and His Wife,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. [November.] 


AARON IN THE WILDWOODS. 

A delightful new Thimblefinger story of Aaron while 
a “runaway,” by JozL CHANDLER Harris, author 

of « Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Coun- 
try,” « Mr. Rabbit at Home” « The Story of Aaron,” 
ete. With 24 full-page illustrations by Oliver Her- 
ford. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

A BROWNING COURTSHIP, and Other Stories. 
A group of charming short stories by Ex1za ORNE 
Warr, author of “ Winterborough,” “ When Molly 
was Six,” “ A Little Girl of Long Ago.” 16mo, $1.25. 

AN UNWILLING MAID. 

A capital story of the Revolution, for by 
JEANIE Goutp LincoLn, author of “ jorie’s 
Quest,” “ A Genuine Girl,” etc. With illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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LA PORTE CARRIAGE CO., 
LA PORTE, INDIANA. 
Manufacturers of 


FINE VEHICLES & SLEIGHS. 


Excellence of style and thorough 
workmanship guaranteed. 


Chicago Salesroom: 164 Kinzie Street. 





Write for Catalogue. 
P bausmag Googie, end Digest “Al wert trated 


between AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 
gency. 


Rererences: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
and others. For rates, references, and notices, send stamp to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 100 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite Public Library. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private ae 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lis 

Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





Mention The Dial. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 

POR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 

FOR ARTISTIC USE in. fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 

Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 

1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 














‘ ti | The Standard Biank Books. 





Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, Oy ey eT ee — 
to all purposes — Educational, and 


Commercial, 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. we ante tu ot tosb. 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORE CITY. 





’ (Especiall 
WHIDDEN’S BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 
KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
1, Trees ; 2, Ferns ; 3, Butterflies ; 4, Beetles ; 5, Moths ; 6, Fishes; 
7, Reptiles ; 8, Flies. Each fully illustrated, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. 


EVERY BIRD. By R. H. Howe, Ir. Mme ww tte 00 
GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA. By F.A.Bates ...... 1.00 
WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. ByGoodale ...... 7.50 
FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Eaton,2vols.. ... . 40.00 
SEA MOSSES. By A.B. Hervey. Colored plates .... . 2.00 
MOSSES OF NORTH AMERICA. By Lesquereux .... . 4.00 
STUDY OF INSECTS. By J.H.Comstock. Net ..... 3.75 
To be Issued Shortly. 


IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of outdoor sketches. 

7 Finel, saath $1.50 
+ «+ $5.00 
dieu Sor Catalogues. All sorts of Natural History Books. of 

llers or sent by 

Bradlee Whidden, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 
THE PATHFINDER — the national news review for BUSY PEOPLE. 
facts, not opinions. 





time and money $1.00 a year; trial 
of 13 weeks, 15 cts. Cheapest review pu! 
Address PATAFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


ITERARY CIRCLES AND SCHOOLS. Send 

for announcement of “Courses for the Study of 

Fiction.” Guidance in the systematic critical study of 
the best fiction. Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 

No. 1 Sprague Place, ArBany, N. Y. 
STORY-WRITERS, — Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled suttinmbemaien, ercbtunbetennttationt 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 











Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— WALTER T. 
Spzncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 
Our large and very handsome stock of Fall suitings, 
feeling sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 
1001 patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our 
business suit price, $15 to $40. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA SHORE 
S UMMER RES ORTS. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
OLD SWEET SPRINGS, 
RED SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
NATURAL BRIDGE, 
On the crest of the Alleghany Mountains, enjoy a Delightful 
Summer Climate. 

OLD POINT COMFORT (Fortress Monroe, Va.) and VIRGINIA 
BEACH are the Most Popular Seaside Resorts on the Atlantic Coast. 
Summer Board in the Mountains, $5.00 « Week and upward. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphiet and Tourist Rates. 

J. ©. TUCKER, U. L. TRUITT, 
G. N. A., Big 4 Route, N. W. P. A., C. & O. Big 4 Route, 











the Sea. 


i, 
i 
: 


234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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AMEPICAN 
COLONIAL TRACTS 
MONTHLY 
NUMBER Six OCTOBER 1897 





OVA BRITANNIA: OFFERING MOST £X- 
CELLENT FRUITS BY PLANTING IN 
VIRGINIA: EXCITING ALL SUCH AS BE 
WELL AFFECTED TO FURTHER THE SAME. 
LONDON : PRINTED FOR SAMUEL MACHAM, 
AND ARE TO BE SOLD AT HIS SHOP IN 
PAUL’S CHURCH-YARD, AT THE SIGN OF 
THE BUL-HEAD, 1609. 





PRICE 25 CENTS $3.00 A YEAR 





Published by 


GEORGE P HUMPHREY 
ROCHESTER NY 











THE QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE. 


During the Tennessee Centennial and International 
Exposition at Nashville, Tenn., a low-rate special tariff 
has been established for the sale of tickets from 
Cincinnati and other terminal points on the Queen & 
Crescent Route. 

Tickets are on sale daily until further notice to Chat- 
tanooga at $6.75 one way, or $7.20 round trip from 
Cincinnati, the round trip tickets being good seven days 
to return; other tickets, with longer return limit, at 
$9.90 and at $13.50 for the round trip. 

These rates enable the public to visit Nashville and 
other Southern points at rates never before offered. 
Vestibuled trains of the finest class are at the disposal 
of the passenger, affording a most pleasant trip, and 
enabling one to visit the very interesting scenery and 
important battle-grounds in and about Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga National Military 
Park. Tickets to Nashville to visit the Centennial can 
be re-purchased at Chattanooga for $3.40 round trip. 
Ask your ticket agent for tickets via Cincinnati and the 
Q. & C. Route South, or write to 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


| ¥. E. MARTINE'S 
DANCING eACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 
in America. 


The Thirty-Lighth Annual Session . . . 1897-98, 








COMMENCED : 
West Side: 107 California Avenue October 7 
Near Madison St. 
North Side: 333 Hampden Court October 4 
South Side : Ballard Hall October 6 


53d St. and Jefferson Ave. 





Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
occupied by the regular classes. Private Classes may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 





Address, for catalogue and terms, 


J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Cacao. 





Climate 
Cu fC of NEW MEXICO 


and ARIZONA. 


The SALT RIVER VALLEY of Arizona and the 
various Health Resorts in NEW MEXICO 


Are unrivalled for the relief of chronic lung and 
throat diseases. Pure, dry air; an equable tem- 
perature; the proper altitude; constant sunshine. 

Descriptive pamphlets issued by Santa Fe 
Route Passenger Department contain complete 
information relative to these regions. 

The items of altitude, temperature, humidity, 
hot springs, sanatoriums, cost of living, medical 
attendance, social advantages, etc., are concisely 
treated from an impartial standpoint. 

Physicians are respectfully asked to place this 
literature in the hands of invalids who need a 
change of climate. 

Address W. J. BLACK, 

G. P. A., A. T. & §. F. Ry., 


Torexa, Kan. 
Or C. A. HIGGINS, 


A. G. P. A., Carcaao. 
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Little, Brown, & Co.’s New Publications. 








New Fiction. 


FLINT : 

His Faults, His Friendships and His Fortunes. By 
Maup WILpEr Goopwin, author of “ The Head of a 
Hundred,” “ White Aprons,” ete. 16mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

MISS BELLADONNA. 
A Child of To-day. By Carorive Ticxnor, author 
of “A Hypoeritical Romance,” and illustrated by 

L. J. Bridgman. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IN BUFF AND BLUE. 

Being certain portions from the of Richard 
Hilton, Gentleman of Haslet’s Regiment of Delaware 
Foot, in our ever glorious War of Releneationm. By 
Grorce Brypces Ropney. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

BRICHANTEAU, ACTOR. 

Translated from the French of Jutes CLARETIE, 
Manager of the Comédie Frangaise. 12mo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $1.50. 


CAPTAIN SHAYS. 
A Populist of 1786. By Grorce R. R. Rrvers, author 
of “The Governor’s Garden.” 16mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


TEN LITTLE COMEDIES. 

Tales of the Troubles of Ten Little Girls whose Tears 
were Turned into Smiles. By Gertrupe Smiru. 
With ten full-page illustrations by Ethelred B. Barry. 
16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 





New Holiday Books. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE 
PURITAN COAST. 
With Many Little Picturings, Authentic or Fanci- 
ful. By Epmunp H. Garretr. Uniform with 
“ Three Heroines of New England Romance.” 12mo, 
eleth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


MRS. GOODWIN’S ROMANCES OF 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 
(Illustrated Edition) 

I. The Head of a Hundred. 

Il. White Aprons. 

Illustrated with decorative titles and headings and ten 
photogravure plates, 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt 
top, put up in box, $3.00. 

*«*QUO VADIS.” 

New Edition. Illustrated. “ Quo Vadis,” a Narra- 
tive of the Time of Nero. Translated from the 
Polish of Henryk SreNnKIEWICz by Jeremiah Curtin. 
ohare cr emai ee oe es oe SE 

mh le, Evert Van Muyden and 
a new portrait of Sienkiewicz, and re uctions 
in cloth Ay “ae 
set in a cloth box to match, $6.00. — 
VERDANT GREEN (Popular Edition). 

The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford 
Freshman. By Curnsert Bepge. With Frontis- 
piece, and nearly two hundred illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, eleth, extra, gilt top, $1.50. 





New Memoirs. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
One of the Great Biographies of the World. 


Now in its Second Edition. 


The Life of Nelson. The embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 


First Edition of 5,000 copies exhausted a few weeks after Publication. 


By Captain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., 


LL.D., United States Navy, author of “The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783”; « The 


Influence of Sea Power Upon the French Revolution and Empire.” 
plates in photogravure and 21 maps and battle plans. 


Illustrated with 19 portraits and 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 


LIFE OF ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
Memoirs of Robert C. Winthrop. Prepared for the Massachusetts Historical Society, by Rosert C. Win- 


THROP, Jr. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 





NEARLY READY. 


THE ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. The new volumes comprising “ Agénor de Mauléon,” 2 vols. ; 
“The Brigand,” a romance of the reign of Don Carlos, to which is added “Blanche de Beaulieu,” 1 vol.; 


“The Horoscope,” 


a romance of the reign of Francis II., 1 vol.; 


« Sylvandre,” a romance of the rei of 


Louis XIV., 1 vol.; “ Monsieur de Chauvlin’s Will and the Woman with the Velvet Necklace,” 1 vol. In all, 
6 vols., 12mo, with 18 portraits and plates. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.25 per volume. 
THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN SEA POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Captain 


A. T. Manan. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


HANIA. Translated from the Polish of Henryk Srenx1Eew1cz, author of “ Quo Vadis,” etc., by Jeremiah Curtin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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